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ABSTRACT 


The triangular highland known as the Llano de Albuquerque lies in Bernalillo and 
Valencia counties, New Mexico, between the Rio Grande and the Rio Puerco. West 
ward it breaks off in a low escarpment called the Ceja del Rio Puerco, which in part 
forms the western boundary of the Basin and Range Province. The northern 30 miles 
of the Ceja is a fault-line scarp which marks a series of nearly north-south en echelon 
faults between the late Tertiary Santa Fe formation and the older rocks of the Plateau 
Province. 

Part I.—The Santa Fe consists of fine-grained, alluvial fan deposits. Part of the 
material was derived from areas of volcanic rocks, but the major portion of it came 
from the sedimentary rocks of the Plateau Province te the northwest. The boundary 
of the basin of deposition lay some 10 miles or more northwestward. Ten miles east of 
this area the Santa Fe consists of river gravel, indicating that the fan deposits were 
laid down in the western portion of a basin containing a through-flowing river com- 
parable to the present Rio Grande. 

Four main faults or fault zones, successively offset to the west, separate the Santa 
Fe from the older rocks. In addition, there are three fault zones within the Santa Fe. 
Because the Santa Fe is here divisible into three lithologic units, Lower Gray, Middle 
Red, and Upper Buff members, it has been possible to estimate the minimum throw of 
these faults and to speculate on the amount of depression of the basin as a result of 
this faulting. 
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STRATIGRAPHY 


INTRODUCTION 


The escarpment called the Ceja del Rio Puerco forms the western 


edge of a high, smooth plain 















the Llano de Albuquerque, which lies 


between the terraced valley 
of the Rio Grande and the 
somewhat complex valley of 
the tributary Rio Puerco. 
The Llano is a long, triangu- 

cut off from the 
Mountains to the 
north by the valleys of Jemez 
Creek and its tributary, the 
Ber- 
nalillo and Valencia counties 
New 


Bounded on all sides by ero- 


lar area 
Jemez 


Rio Salado. It lies in 


in central Mexico. 
sional slopes, this solitary, 
uninhabited, but grassy plain 
partakes of the plateau char- 


Pla- 


acter of the Colorado 








teau 


Province to the west, 
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Fic. 1.—Index map showing position of the 


area and relation of Rio Grande depression 


to physiographic provinces (major boundaries 


after Fenneman). 


yet, as will be shown here- 
after, belongs on structural 
and geomorphic grounds in 
the Basin and Range Prov- 
ince to the east. Since the 
Llano also lies just south of 
the Jemez Mountains, which 


form the western prong of the Southern Rocky Mountains, its ge- 


ologic and geomorphic features bear on the differentiation between 
this mountain province and the Basin and Range Province in a 


region where their features merge (Fig. 1). 


The investigation here recorded was inspired by the description 
of the Santa Fe beds of this locality by Herrick and by reconnais- 


sances made by the first-named author of the present paper dating 
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back to 1909. At that time it seemed possible that in this area the 
Santa Fe formation could be divided into stratigraphic units by 
means of which the nature and minimum throw of the post-Santa 
Fe faulting could be more accurately determined and a clearer con- 
ception gained of the type of faulting characteristic of the border of 
the Rio Grande Depression in central New Mexico. The area thus 
selected on stratigraphic and structural grounds yielded also gen- 
eralizations of a geomorphic character. 

The report appears in two parts. Part I deals with the stratig- 
graphy and structure of a relatively small area at the northern end 
of the Ceja. Part II treats of the geomorphology of a much larger 
region by an expansion of conclusions reached in the central area. 


OLDER ROCKS 

The pre-Miocene stratigraphy of New Mexico has been broadly 
set forth by Darton’ and by others, and many local sections of these 
rocks as developed in the region to the north of this area have been 
described by Renick.? For many years the Cretaceous and early 
Tertiary beds of the San Juan Basin have been studied intensively 
because of their content of coal, oil, and gas. Recent studies by 
Hunt,’ by Dane, and by others extend to and include the western 
border of this area where the Cretaceous rocks lie in contact with 
the Tertiary sands and gravels which crop out in the Ceja. Since 
the Cretaceous rocks to the west and north are important only as a 
source of supply for the Tertiary beds of the Ceja, their treatment 
here must be correspondingly brief and is confined to a considera- 
tion of their relative resistance to erosion and the nature of the 


tN. H. Darton, ‘‘ ‘Red Beds’ and Associated Formations in New Mexico,” U.S. 
Geol. Surv. Bull. 794 (1928), pp. 1-352. 


2B. Coleman Renick, ‘‘Geology and Ground-Water Resources of Western Sandoval 
County, New Mexico,” U.S. Geol. Surv., Water-Supply Paper 620 (1931), pp. 1-117. 


3 Charles B. Hunt, ‘“‘Geology and Fuel Resources of the Southern Part of the San 
Juan Basin, New Mexico,” Part II: ‘“The Mount Taylor Coal Field,”’ U.S. Geol. Surv, 
Bull. 860-B (1936), pp. 1-80, and maps; Clyde Max Bauer and John B. Reeside, Jr., 
‘Coal in the Middle and Eastern Parts of San Juan County, New Mexico,” U.S. Geol. 
Surv. Bull. 716 (1921), pp. 155-237; C. M. Bauer, “‘Contributions to the Geology and 
Paleontology of San Juan County, New Mexico,”’ Part I: “Stratigraphy of a Part of 
the Chaco River Valley,”’ U.S. Geol. Surv., Prof. Paper 98-P (1916), pp. 271-78. 
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clastic material produced by their decay. This characterization is 
based upon the studies of others and on field observations made 
largely during the summers of 1931 and 1932. 

The pre-Cambrian consists of gneissic granite, with minor areas 
of diorite and schist. The great quartzite formation, so conspicuous 
in other parts of New Mexico, is absent. Nevertheless, under pres- 
ent conditions of erosion, the pre-Cambrian is the most resistant rock 
unit in the area. From this complex were derived the pebbles of 
quartz and quartzite of later formations and the arkosic gravels of 
the Tertiary and Pleistocene formations. 
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Fic. 2.—Characteristic view in the badlands of the escarpment of the Ceja del 
Rio Puerco, showing the slightly inclined and only partially exposed Santa Fe beds 


The Paleozoic rocks consist of the Magdalena, mostly limestone, 
and the Abo and Chupadera, mostly sandstone with minor quanti- 
ties of shale. Both the Abo and Chupadera are red or reddish and 
contain conglomeratic zones. Both are relatively resistant to ero- 
sion. Pebbles of quartz and quartzite from the Abo, and to a less 
extent from the Chupadera, are found in all the later formations. 

The Mesozoic begins with the Poleo, a cliff-forming sandstone, 
conglomeratic at the base. Pebbles of quartz, quartzite, and chert 
from this formation are found in later formations. The red Chinle 
sandstone and shale is weak rock and usually forms valleys. The 
soft Wingate sandstone is capped by Todilto gypsum, and the two 
units form minor cliffs. The Todilto, according to Baker, Dane, and 
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Reeside,‘ constitutes the base of the Morrison formation, which con- 
sists mainly of variegated sandstone and shale. 

The Cretaceous and early Tertiary consist of buff sandstone and 
great thicknesses of predominantly dark shale. The Dakota sand- 
stone at the base is in places conglomeratic, carrying pebbles of 
quartz, quartzite, and chert apparently derived from older con- 
glomerates. The Mesa Verde, Ojo Alamo, and basal Wasatch are 
also sandstones, and there are sandy lenses in the Mancos and Lewis 
shales and in the largely shale formations included by Renick in 
the Nacimiento group. 





Fic. 3.—Dissected anticline in the Lower Gray Member of the Santa Fe forma- 
tion, on the north side of the Canyada Moquino (C. Fernando). 


These beds weather to sand and clay. The pebbles furnished to 
streams consist of little slabs of sandstone, concretions of calcium 
carbonate or limonite, fossil wood, and fragments of such durable 
material as quartz, quartzite, and chert derived from relatively thin 
and rare conglomerate zones. In the course of transportation the 
concretions and little slabs of sandstone tend to disintegrate, and 
only the siliceous material persists. 

4A. A. Baker, C. H. Dane, and J. B. Reeside, Jr., ‘‘Correlation of the Jurassic 


Formations of Parts of Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado,” U.S. Geol. Surv. 
Prof. Paper 183 (1936), pp. 1-63. 
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SANTA FE FORMATION 
DEFINITION OF THE TERM 

The term “Santa Fe marls’’ was first used by Hayden’ for beds 
exposed at and northwest of the city of Santa Fe. Here the beds are 
deformed and, in general, dip westward. They consist of arkosic 
fanglomerates that in some localities near the mountains are fine- 
grained.® At some distance west of the mountains, soft limestone, 
fine sand, silt, and volcanic ash occur. Near Pojuaque and Cuya- 
mungue, Cope’ obtained a vertebrate fauna which he considered 
equivalent to the “Loup Fork” of Nebraska. As a result of per 
sistent collecting, especially by Frick, a large group of species are 
known, and the fauna is now generally considered to be of late 
Miocene or early Pliocene age.° 

The term “‘Santa Fe marls,’”’ now called “Santa Fe formation,” 
has since been extended and applied loosely to any deformed and 
partly consolidated alluvial beds of probable Tertiary age. On some 
maps, Pleistocene and Recent deposits are included with the Santa 
Fe. Herrick? recognized dissimilarities between the valley fill at 
Albuquerque and the Santa Fe marls of Hayden and Cope, but his 
attention was largely directed to the caliche on the upland surface, 


ce 


which he regarded as a lake deposit. His term ‘‘Albuquerque marl”’ 


therefore applies strictly to the caliche. In his reconnaissance of 


F.V. Hayden, ‘*Preliminary Field Report of the U.S. Geological Survey of Colorado 
and New Mexico,” U.S. Geol. and Geogr. Surv. Terr. 3rd Ann. Rpt. (1869), pp. 66-67 
6k. C. Cabot, ‘‘Fault Border of the Sangre de Cristo Mountains North of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico,” Jour. Geol. (In press. 

7E. D. Cope, ‘‘Notes on the Eocene and Pliocene Lacustrine Formations of New 
Mexico, etc.,’’ U.S. Geol. and Geogr. Surv. W. 100th Mer. (Wheeler report) (1874), pp. 
115-30. 

§ Childs Frick, ‘‘“New Remains of Trilophodont-Tetrahelodont Mastodons,” Bull. 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. LUX (1933), pp. 505-652; H. F. Osborn, ‘‘Equidae of the 
Oligocene, Miocene and Pliocene of North America, etc.,’’ Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. Mem. 
(N.S.), Vol. II, Part I (1918), pp. 3 and 34. 

9C. L. Herrick, ‘Papers on the Geology of New Mexico,”’ Univ. New Mexico Bull. 
Geol. Ser., Vol. I (1898), pp. 94-98 (also Bull. Sci. Lab. Denison Univ., Vol. X1); C. L. 
Herrick and D. W. Johnson, ‘‘The Geology of the Albuquerque Sheet,” Univ. Nex 
Mexico Bull. Geol. Ser., Vol. 11 (1900), pp. 3-8 
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1900, Herrick"® saw the badlands west of the Ceja and recognized 
the down-faulting of the Tertiary against the Cretaceous and the 
feasibility of dividing the Santa Fe into mappable units. 

Bryan" in 1909 recognized that the marl of Herrick was caliche 
but, not finding deformation of the beds near Albuquerque, con- 
sidered that the process of valley-filling was continuous and, there- 
fore, that the surface of the higher plains was the upper surface of 
deposition. He believed, however, in slight uplift on the western 
margin of the basin. Instead of “Santa Fe formation’ he used the 
term ‘Rio Grande beds,” which should be abandoned. 

The conclusion that the term “Santa Fe formation’ may be 
properly extended to this area rests on two lines of evidence: (1) 
fossil evidence of equivalent age and (2) continuity of slightly dis- 
similar and deformed alluvial deposits extending from the city of 
Santa Fe southwestward to this area. 


FOSSIL CONTENT 

Fossil evidence indicates equivalent age for the Tertiary sediments 
of the Ceja and those of the type Santa Fe formation. Fossil bone 
was discovered in the badlands at the head of the Canyada” Pilares 
and at the head of the Canyada Moquino, as shown on the map (Fig. 
4). The first of the localities lies near the top of the Middle Red 
Member (hereinafter defined) and 4o feet stratigraphically below 
the Sand Hill Fault Zone (see Fig. 5). The second lies near the base 
of the Middle Red Member in a green clay in the clay beds about 
60 feet stratigraphically above the Pilares Fault Zone (see Fig. 5). 
As originally deposited, the bones were fragmentary and scattered, 
consisting for the most part of unidentifiable pieces of limb and foot 

‘The Geology of the Albuquerque Sheet,”’ Joc. cit. 

« Kirk Bryan, ‘“‘Geology of the Vicinity of Albuquerque,” Univ. New Mexico Bull. 
Geol. Ser., Vol. III (1909), pp. 1-24 

2 In New Mexico the term ‘‘canyada”’ is used to characterize a shallow valley whose 
flat floor is noticeably wider than the sides are high, whereas the term ‘‘canyon”’ is 
applied to a valley with steep, high walls and narrow floor. As cavion is commonly 
anglicized to ‘‘canyon’’ it has seemed wise to use the spelling ‘‘canyada’”’ rather than 
the Spanish form cajada. Note also that the New Mexico custom of omitting the 
preposition and sometimes the article in place names is followed, as ‘‘Canyada Pilares”’ 


for ‘‘Canyada de los Pilares” (“‘gulch of the pillars”’ 
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Fic. 4.—Geological map of northern portion of the Ceja del Rio Puerco 
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bones. However, there were a few fragments of jaws which Dr. 
George White, of the Harvard Museum of Comparative Zoology, has 
succeeded in identifying. The following species are included: 


Locality I Locality II 
Merycodus tehuanus (Cope) Merycodus ramosus (Cope) 
Merycodus ramosus (Cope) Merycodus sp. 

Procamelus sp. Procamelus sp. 


Large carnivore 
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UPPER BUFF MEMBER 
"| BUFF AND GRAY SAND AND GRAVEL WITH ANDESITIC AND OTHER PEBBLES 





MIDOLE RED MEMBER 
[E: SALMON RED AND BUFF SAND WITH SOME GRAY ZONES. CONCRETIONS AND CONCRETIONARY LAYERS 
A FEW RED, BROWN AND GREEN CLAYS. VERTEBRATE FOSSILS MARKED BY x 
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“NDESITE AND BASALT TUFF IN SECTION 5 GRAY SANDSTONE AT TOP 





Fic. 5.—Geologic sections at north end of the Ceja del Rio Puerco showing 
changes in thickness of the three members of the Santa Fe formation from north to 


south. 


The two species of Merycodus are characteristic of, and the other 
forms compatible with, the known Santa Fe fauna. A larger collec- 
tion is desirable, but sufficient evidence of essential contemporaneity 
of these beds with the Santa Fe of the type locality seems to have 


been obtained. 
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CONTINUITY OF THE FORMATION 
The Santa Fe formation can be traced somewhat discontinuously 
from its type locality to the Ceja. It is well exposed in the badlands 
of the type locality north and west of the city of Santa Fe. Thence 
the formation extends west to the Cerros del Rio, where it is inter- 
bedded with basalt that continues southward through White Rock 
Canyon and is interbedded with sand and gravel in the Santo 
Domingo Valley. To the south of the city of Santa Fe it is concealed 
beneath almost continuous deposits of Pleistocene age contempo- 
raneous with the cutting of extensive pediments. However, de- 
formed fan deposits crop out here and there from the city of Santa 
Fe south to the north side of Galisteo Creek near Lamy. From this 
point westward they are exposed for some miles. There is a break 
in the formation near Cerrillos, but the deformed fanglomerates ap- 
pear again near Rosario Siding and continue westward to the Rio 
Grande at Santo Domingo."} Near the railroad station of Domingo, 
fan deposits are interbedded with river silt and gravel. This body of 
silt and gravel continues south to San Felipe, where basalt is inter- 
bedded. Eastward from this place the river gravel interfingers with 
coarse alluvial fan deposits. South of San Felipe and west of Berna- 
lillo, fan deposits of a general reddish color are interfingered with the 
river gravel. The river gravel at the west end of the bridge over the 
Rio Grande at Bernalillo dips 2° to the south. On both sides of Jemez 
Creek, to the north and west of this locality, there are poorly ex- 
posed, deformed beds consisting largely of alluvial fan deposits. 
These beds resemble those of the Lower Gray Member (hereinafter 
defined) of the Santa Fe formation and extend westward to the 
area here considered. 
CHARACTER OF THE BEDS 
The Santa Fe formation was deposited in a series of basins ex- 
tending southward from Colorado into New Mexico. Each basin 
was a separate entity," but most of them merged at the north and 
"3 The Santa Fe of this region will be described in more detail in a paper by Kirk 
Bryan and J. E. Upson on the geology and geomorphology of the Santo Domingo 
Valley. 
'4 Bryan, “Outline of the Geology and Ground-Water Conditions of the Rio Grande 


Depression in Colorado and New Mexico,” Mimeographed report, Rio Grande Joint 
Investigation, National Resources Committee (1936). Pp. 159. 
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south into adjacent basins. These basins have been further differ- 
entiated and given added individuality by the post-Santa Fe def- 
ormation. 

The area here considered lies in the northwestern portion of the 
Albuquerque-Belen Basin, whose present size and shape have been 
largely controlled by deformation, and is somewhat smaller now 
than during the period of deposition. It is 20 miles wide and 80 
miles long and extends along both sides of the Rio Grande from San 
Felipe to San Acacia. On the north it is bounded by the Jemez 
Mountains; on the east by the Sandia~Manzano—Los Pinos Moun- 
tains; on the south, in part, by the Sierra Ladrone; on the west by 
the plateaus and broken country east of the Mesa Prieta and Mount 
Taylor, though here the border is especially complex. 

The deposits of this basin fall into three general categories: (1) 
rounded gravel with sand and silt, all deposited by a great river; (2) 
fan deposits of tributaries from the east; and (3) fan deposits of 
tributaries from the west. The river deposits are those of a large 
stream flowing from north to south, the Lower Pliocene predecessor 
of the present Rio Grande. Its course lay 10-15 miles east of the 
area here considered. Toward it, from east and west, flowed inter- 
mittent and ephemeral streams. Those from the northwest and 
north laid down the fan deposits more particularly described in the 
following paragraphs (see Fig. 4). 

The Santa Fe strata at the north end of the Ceja fall into three 
main divisions (see Fig. 5): (1) Lower Gray Member, (2) Middle 
Red Member, and (3) Upper Buff Member. 

The distinction between the Lower Gray and Middle Red mem- 
bers is based largely on difference in color. Lithologically they have 
much in common and are best treated together. These two members 
consist, in the main, of fine- to medium-grained sand. Both contain 
resistant, calcareous layers and lenses in which the sand is cemented 
by secondary calcium carbonate, but cementation is more pro- 
nounced in the gray beds than in the red (see Fig. 3). They show 
marked concretionary structure upon weathering, the concretions 
varying in size from } inch to 3 inches in diameter. In many locali- 
ties the ground looks as if a gigantic bag of marbles had been 
emptied and its contents unevenly scattered about. Some beds crop 
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Fault systems at the south end of the Nacimiento Uplift and along the 
border of the Rio Grande Depression: fine, dashed lines indicate the position of the 
faults in the Cretaceous rocks of the Plateau (after Hunt and others); heavy, dashed 
lines, faults of the Nacimiento Uplift (after Renick); full lines, faults that affect the 
formation and form of the border of the Rio Grande Depression. 
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out as masses of concretions. However, on fresh surfaces produced 
by natural or artificial fracturing, these beds are massive, cross- 
bedded, calcareous sandstones with little evidence of their latent, 
concretionary character. Wherever the bedding is visible, it cuts 
across the concretions. 

The lenticular character of the beds, irregular bedding and cross- 
bedding, and the presence of occasional lenses of unsorted, angular 
gravel and beds of clayey, red silt constitute evidence of the alluvial 





Fic. 7.—View south along the Ceja del Rio Puerco showing Sand Hill fault 
zone, Middle Red Member on west faulted against Upper Buff Member on east. 
Note sand dike in immediate foreground. Fault passes east of scarp which is 
formed by the Middle Red Member. 


fan origin of the Lower Gray and Middle Red members. Their rela- 
tively fine, even texture seems to indicate that they were formed 
near the lower margins of great fans some distance from any high- 
land. Although most of the beds show definite lamination and 
current cross-bedding, some beds are massive or have only vague 
cross-bedding extending over a vertical range of 2—4 feet. The Lower 
Gray beds are likely to be comparatively coarse-textured and more 
commonly cross-bedded in the true sense of the word than the 
Middle Red. The Middle Red beds, although on the whole more 
poorly cemented than the Lower Gray, are in many places quite 
massive and may form prominent scarps (see Fig. 7). It seems 
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probable that some of the laminae and cross-bedding indicate re- 
working by wind action on the plains of deposition. The fine, sandy 
character of the material would promote such a process, and the 
wind may have been of large importance in removing from this part 
of the area of deposition many grains of silt and clay size. 

Only a few beds within these two members are clayey. These beds 
occur near the middle of the Middle Red Member in a fairly per- 
sistent zone. Most of the clayey beds are composed of sand with a 
high clay and silt content, such as would be characteristic of flood 
deposition by tributary streams. However, in the Canyada Moquino 
section, at the base rather than in the middle of the Middle Red 
Member, there is a bed of green clay 3 feet thick with a limey layer 
at the top. This layer has a maximum thickness of 18 inches and 
contains the shells of small pelecypods indicative of shallow, fresh- 
water ponds. 

The mineralogy of the Lower Gray and Middle Red members indi- 
cates the source from which the material was derived. Fine quartz 
sand is the dominant mineral grain and was probably furnished by 
the Mesozoic sandstones which crop out in the San Juan country to 
the north and northwest. The sandstone of the Mesa Verde forma- 
tion today breaks down into a sand which closely resembles that of 
the Lower Gray Member. 

Here and there in the mass of quartz sand are lenses of pebbly 
sand 2 inches to 2 feet thick containing fragments of granite (quartz 
and red feldspar) as much as § inch across. The presence of this 
arkosic material indicates that in some part of the drainage basin 
there was a pre-Cambrian outcrop. The small size of the fragments 
would seem to indicate that the source was either in an area of only 
moderate relief or was far distant. The nearest available area of pre- 
Cambrian rock is the Sierra Nacimiento, which lies 10 or 15 miles 
to the north. The fragments seem too small to have been derived 
from so close a source. However, it may well be that the main chan- 
nel of this earlier drainage lay some distance west of the Sierra 
Nacimiento, perhaps even west of the present Rio Puerco. Such a 
channel might well have a northwest-southeast course and flowing 
mainly through the sandstones of the Plateau Province, would carry 
large quantities of the fine sand characteristic of the Santa Fe, 
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especially of the Lower Gray and Middle Red. It would, in addi- 
tion, have tributaries flowing westward from the Nacimiento which 
would carry arkosic material. The distance from the Sierra Naci- 
miento to the Ceja, by the route postulated, would be 30 or 40 miles. 
By such a comparatively roundabout route the arkosic debris 
would be much reduced in size. It is also quite likely that the source 
area may have had a low relief. A further inference would be that 
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Fic. 8.—The Ceja del Rio Puerco, looking northeast. The most southerly fault 
of the Sand Hill fault zone lies on the left of the view. Sand dike in foreground. 
All the beds belong to the Upper Buff Member with the exception of the top beds 
on the right which form the Quaternary cover of the Llano de Albuquerque. 


the original border of the basin of deposition lay some to miles or 
more northwest of the present faulted border. 

The Upper Buff Member is somewhat diverse in color, but its gen- 
eral aspect is buff. Its texture is much more variable than that of the 
two lower members. At the base lie beds of gray and brown silt and 
clay whose general appearance is buff. These beds grade upward 
into coarse sand, gravelly sand, and gravel containing lenses of silt 
and clay similar in color and texture to the beds at the base (Fig. 8) 
The gravels have angular or little-worn fragments as much as 4-6 
inches in diameter; the typical fragment is about 2 inches in diame- 
ter. These beds are clearly fan deposits, probably laid down on 
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stream gradients steeper than those of the lower members. In the 
gravels, andesite and other volcanic rocks are well represented but 
are not as abundant as quartzite, chert, and agate. The obvious 
source of the volcanic rocks is the older andesite or Chicoma vol- 
canics'’ of the Jemez Mountains, which also furnished fragments 
to the Santa Fe in the Santo Domingo Valley." The quartzite peb- 
bles may well have been derived from the Poleo, Abo, and Chupa- 
dera formations also exposed in the mountains to the north. 

The three unlike members of the Santa Fe here described may 
have no general continuity outside the immediate area. They are 
well marked for 10 miles south of the area mapped and can be more 
or less clearly traced for 20 miles north of the Rincones de Zia. 
In fan deposits lithologic change is rapid, particularly in the direc- 
tion of flow of the depositing streams. It can hardly be expected that 
these members can be traced very far east or southeast. However, 
the trend of the Ceja to the south is more or less parallel to the mar- 
gin of the original basin of deposition, and there is reasonable hope 
that the threefold division can be traced more or less successfully 
for many miles in this direction. 

Detailed sections in generalized form are shown in Figure 5. East 
of the Canyada las Milpas, in the Rincones de Zia (Sec. 1), the 
Lower Gray Member has a thickness of 1,551 feet. It decreases to 
390 feet in the Canyada Pilares 10 miles south and apparently re- 
mains thin for 8-10 miles farther south, although it is so concealed 
as to afford no favorable place for measurement. The Middle Red 
Member, which is 331 feet thick in the Rincones de Zia (Sec. 1), in- 
creases slightly to the south so that at the Canyada Fernando (Sec. 
4) it has a thickness of 520 feet between the bounding faults of the 
Pilares and Sand Hill systems.*’ It is believed that this is close to the 
total thickness. From this point south much of the Middle Red 
Member is concealed. The unconformity at the top of the Santa 
Fe, which is the erosion surface below the gravel and caliche of the 
Llano de Albuquerque, largely affects measurements of the thickness 
of the Upper Buff Member. In none of the sections measured and 
shown in Figure 5 is the full thickness present. However, casual ob- 
5 EK. S. Larsen, manuscript name. 


‘6 Bryan and Upson, unpublished data. 7 See below, pp. 821-22. 
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servation indicates that south of “Sand Hill,” where this member 
has a thickness of 286 feet, much greater thicknesses occur. Esti- 
mates range from 1,000 to 1,500 feet. The existing evidence hardly 
permits the conclusion that the Upper Buff Member once had so 
great a thickness over the area to the north, but a study of Santa 
Fe stratigraphy in the valley of Jemez Creek might yield measur- 
able sections showing the full thickness. 

The distinction between the two lower members is based on color 
difference and the more massive bedding of the Middle Red Member. 
If these differences were general, they might be attributed to a 
climatic change during which the soil and ground-water solutions 
were altered by increase in iron and lime. However, a greater pro- 
portion of material derived from the red members of the pre-Tertiary 
sedimentary sequence, such as the Chinle and Chupadera, would 
also furnish the red color. A more extensive outcrop of Magdalena 
limestone in the drainage area would give rise to a higher content of 
calcium carbonate in the surface and ground water and make for 
greater cementation. Such changes in the character of the load and 
the chemical content of the waters of the drainage basin might well 
have occurred during the stripping of the Mesozoic beds from the 
pre-Cambrian rock of the Nacimiento Uplift—a process which was 
probably coincident with the deposition of the Santa Fe. 

The Upper Buff Member records a definite change in the direc- 
tion of stream flow. Whereas during the deposition of the two lower 
members the material was derived from Mesozoic sedimentary rocks 
to the northwest, it now came from the volcanic area to the north 
and northeast. The marked increase of andesitic material in the 
Upper Buff Member seems to warrant this conclusion, but the cause 
of this shift in stream direction has not yet been discovered. 

PRE-SANTA FE TUFFACEOUS BEDS 

Within the area there are two outcrops of andesite tuff. In the 
Canyada Pilares a 50-foot wedge of tuff, resting unconformably on 
the Cretaceous, emerges from cover. It is overlain unconformably 
by the Lower Gray Member, which overlaps its feather edge to rest 
unconformably on the Cretaceous. At Benevides Hill a small outlier 
of tuff, 250 feet thick, is nearly surrounded by faults which separate 
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it from the adjacent Lower Gray and Middle Red members. Here 
it is older than the Lower Gray Member, which is faulted against it 
Presumably the tuff itself is unconformable on the Cretaceous. 

These outcrops of tuff are obviously remnants of a water-laid 
volcanic mass. In the Canyada Pilares, the tuff is gray, water laid, 
and contains fragments of gray andesite as large as 3 inches in 
diameter. In Benevides Hill the lowest exposed material is a coarse 
breccia of dark-gray andesite overlain by massive, cross-bedded 
buff-colored tuff, which is in turn overlain by a fine-grained sandy 
tuff. 

On such meager evidence it is impossible to carry speculation very 
far, but apparently there was in this locality a preliminary basin of 
deposition that received debris from local volcanoes. The position 
and character of this pre-Santa Fe basin is not otherwise known, 
although similar, preliminary basins seem to be indicated by the 
unpublished data of other workers. 


PLEISTOCENE AND RECENT DEPOSITS 
The Santa Fe beds are generally covered by Pleistocene and 
Recent deposits save where, as in the escarpment of the Ceja itself, 
they have been exposed by recent stream-cutting. These beds con- 
sist of sand, gravel, caliche, soil, and wind-blown sand and dust. 
Their origin and composition will be discussed at length in Part II 
of this paper, which treats of the geomorphology of the region. 


STRUCTURE 
FAULTS OF THE CEJA AREA 

INTRODUCTION 
Many years ago Herrick'® recognized that the unconsolidated 
Santa Fe beds of the Rio Grande Depression were separated from 
the older, mostly Cretaceous, beds of the Plateau Province by a fault 
which he considered to be the southern extension of a fault bound- 
ing the west flank of the Nacimiento Uplift. Renick’s recent study’? 
shows that the Nacimiento Uplift is not a simple monocline, as 
formerly supposed, but a steep arch broken by multiple and com- 
plex steep-angle thrust faults. These steep thrust faults are re- 


*§ Herrick and Johnson, of. cit., p. 12. 19 Op. cit., pp. 71-74. 
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placed by several normal faults at the extreme southern end of the 
uplift. Here Renick mapped two en echelon faults between the 
Santa Fe and the older rocks—the Canyada de las Milpas and Jemez 
faults. He considered, however, that these faults extend into and 
involve the older rocks. His mapping of the Canyada de las Milpas 
fault has been revised by Hunt,” who has also mapped and described 
other normal faults to the south. Hunt, however, has failed to 
recognize that the post-Santa Fe faults are distinct from the faults 
involving only Cretaceous and older beds. 

That the poorly consolidated Santa Fe formation is separated 
from the older formations, not by a single fault, as supposed by 
Herrick, but by a complex fault zone had been demonstrated in part 
by Renick and Hunt when this party began its work. The new ma- 
terial here set forth consists of the detailed mapping of these faults, 
calculations of the minimum stratigraphic throw that is assignable, 
proof of the existence of en echelon faults lying wholly within the 
Santa Fe, and a description of the peculiar structure at Benevides 
Hill. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE FAULTS 

Within the area here considered there are seven faults and fault 
zones. Four of them separate the Santa Fe from the older rocks, 
while the other three lie wholly within the Santa Fe. From north to 
south, as shown in Figures 4 and 6, they are: (1) Jemez fault, (2) 
Canyada las Milpas fault, (3) Canyada Navajo fault, (4) Pilares 
fault zone, (5) Sand Hill fault zone, and (6) Canyada Moquino fault. 
There is also the aberrant group of faults at Benevides Hill. Down- 
throw of the six faults is consistently to the east, with one minor 
exception. The determinable minimum stratigraphic throw varies 
from 200 to 1,000 feet, but, as hereinafter shown, the original total 
displacement was much larger. 

The Jemez fault can be traced from the Rincones de Zia, at the 
northern end of the Ceja, north past San Ysidro and Jemez Pueblo 
to a point near Canyones, a distance of nearly 20 miles. At its north- 
ern extremity, this fault, or another of the same type, has an east- 
west strike so that a small area of the Santa Fe formation is enclosed 
in the older rocks to form a true graben. In the vicinity of San 


20 Op. cit. 
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Ysidro, the Santa Fe has a variable dip indicating complex structure, 
and, as the fault itself is complex, its throw also is variable. Renick”" 
estimates that the throw is at least 8,000 feet, apparently using the 
stratigraphic displacement at the point where the Tertiary Santa Fe 
rests against the Magdalena limestone of Carboniferous age. Thus 
he assumes that all the displacement is due to a single movement 
along the fault—an assumption which fails to take into consideration 
the angular unconformity between the Santa Fe and Chupadera 
(Permian) in the vicinity of the Vallecito Viejo 3—4 miles to the east. 
Here the Santa Fe rests on a relatively smooth surface and is moder- 
ately fine-grained, indicating that the uplifted mass of the Naci- 
miento was much reduced in the pre-Santa Fe period of erosion. 
The post-Wasatch uplift of the Nacimiento, which preceded this 
period of erosion may well account for most of the apparent dis- 
placement, but whether the fault was active during the uplift is un- 
known. North of San Ysidro the Lower Gray Member rests against 
the pre-Cambrian and the Magdalena, and here the minimum 
throw may be slightly under 1,000 feet. If the escarpment to the 
west were as high as 3,000 feet before erosion, the total displacement 
in this locality would necessarily amount to about 4,000 feet. The 
true throw along the Jemez fault is, therefore, the thickness of the 
uneroded Santa Fe plus the height to which the mass to the west was 
uplifted. In the Rincones de Zia, near the point where the fault goes 
under cover, the minimum throw is equal to the measurable thick- 
ness of the Lower Gray Member of the Santa Fe, or more than 1,000 
feet. Apparently this fault throughout its entire exposed length has 
a variable, yet everywhere considerable, throw. 

The Canyada las Milpas (Canyada de las Milpas of Renick and 
Hunt) fault, which strikes N. 17° E., begins north of Chaves Well 
and can be traced southward for about 7.5 miles, where it goes under 
cover. Renick” estimates that this fault has a maximum displace- 
ment of at least 750 feet. However, just south of Chaves Well, it has 
a minimum throw of at least 1,000 feet, for here the top of the Lower 
Gray Member rests against the Cretaceous; the total displacement 
may have been much greater. 

The Canyada Navajé fault, which can be traced for about 1.5 
4 Op. cit., p. 75. 22 Ibid. 
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miles in the badlands of this canyada, is covered on both north and 
south by Pleistocene deposits. It strikes N. 6° W. and dips 75° W. 
The Santa Fe beds along the fault are arched up into an anticline 
with an east-west axis. Along this axis, near the bottom of the 
canyada, the Lower Gray Member rests against the Cretaceous, 
whereas to north and south, at the margin of the gulch, it is the 
Middle Red Member which rests against the Cretaceous. The mini- 
mum stratigraphic throw at the axis of the anticline is the thickness 
of the Lower Gray Member in this area, at least 500 feet, plus the 
thickness of that part of the Middle Red Member which has been 
carried away by erosion, or a total of about 1,000 feet. This fault 
coincides with Hunt’s Canyada de Navajé fault at the north and lies 
slightly east at the south. 

The Canyada Pilares zone, where exposed, consists of two parallel 
faults separated by an area characterized by minor en echelon faults. 
The zone can be traced for about 4 miles; at either end it is covered 
by Pleistocene sands. It strikes N. 5°-10° E., although the minor 
faults have strikes that vary sufficiently to produce en echelon ef- 
fects within the zone itself. The most northerly fault strikes N. 
17° E. and dips 70° E. The Middle Red Member to the east and the 
Lower Gray Member to the west are in contact, indicating that the 
downthrow has been to the west with a minimum stratigraphic 
throw not in excess of 100 feet. In the area between the two main 
faults are three small parallel faults which strike N. 16° W. and dip 
54 NE. As they lie entirely within the Middle Red Member, their 
combined throw must be slight. The most southerly fault strikes 
N. 10° E. and dips a few degrees to the west. It likewise is entirely 
within the Middle Red Member, and consequently its throw also 
must be slight. There is a well-defined sand dike in this fault. 

The Sand Hill fault zone is the most easterly of the Ceja faults. 
It consists of four nearly north-south faults which, taken together, 
can be traced for more than 5 miles. It dies out to the north, and to 
the south it is covered by Pleistocene and Recent alluvium. This 
zone lies entirely within the Santa Fe formation. The most northerly 
of the four faults is somewhat sinuous in trend so that its strike 
varies from N. 2° E. to N. 6° W. (see Fig. 7). The Upper Buff Mem- 
ber on the east is brought into contact with the Middle Red Member 
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on the west. The minimum stratigraphic throw may exceed 300 
feet. This fault contains the best-developed of the six sand dikes 
present in the area.* This sand dike can be traced for at least a 
quarter of a mile. It is slightly sinuous and irregular in conformity 
to the strike of the fault which it occupies. More resistant than 
either the Middle Red Member or the Upper Buff Member, which 
lie on either side of it, the dike stands up above both. It possesses 
a pseudo-bedding which is parallel to the wall of the dike. On the 
whole, the dike-rock is a medium-textured sandstone which, in 
places, carries rounded and subangular pebbles up to 6 inches in 
diameter. Most of the pebbles are quartz, chert, and quartzite, with 
a few pebbles of basalt, sandstone, andesite, and granite. The color 
is predominantly gray but may be salmon pink. The similarity of 
the material to that of the Lower Gray Member leads to the pre- 
sumption that the dike material has been injected from below. The 
second and third faults of the Sand Hill fault zone differ in no ma- 
terial respect from the first save that the third has a distinct bend 
which almost amounts to an offset (see Figs. 2 and 4). The fourth 
and most southerly of these faults is the least important but is well 
exposed (see Fig. 8). It partakes of the nature of a fault splinter, 
strikes N. 15° W., and is confined to the Upper Buff Member. 

The Canyada Moquino fault can be traced for a distance of more 
than 3 miles. The principal canyada crossed by the fault is called 
“Moquino”’ as well as “Fernando,” and the term “‘Moquino”’ has 
been selected in order to distinguish this purely post-Santa Fe fault 
from the San Fernando fault of Hunt. The plane of the fault bows 
a little to the west so that its strike, from north to south, changes 
from N. 15° E. to N. 25° E. Cretaceous beds on the west have been 
brought into contact with Santa Fe beds on the east. The southern 
end of this fault is the same as the San Fernando fault mapped by 
Hunt.?4 However, Hunt failed to recognize that his San Fernando 
fault, which lies largely in the Cretaceous rocks, is the earlier of the 
two and that its westerly displacement has been reversed where it 
coincides with the Moquino fault. As in the case of the Canyada 

23 Renick (ibid., p. 57) has noted a similar dike in the Santa Fe formation near the 
Rio Grande. 


24 Op. cit. 
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Navajo fault, the Santa Fe beds along the fault have been arched up 
into a slight anticline (see Fig. 3). Near the south end of its exposed 
length, the minimum stratigraphic throw of this fault is the thick- 
ness of the Lower Gray Member and of part of the Middle Red 
Member and may be as much as 500~1,000 feet. This fault contains 
a poorly developed sand dike at its southern end. 

Just east of the Canyada Moquino fault lie two minor faults of 
small throw (see Fig. 4) possessing approximately its strike and dip. 
One of them is confined wholly to the Middle Red Member. The 
other is marked by the presence of the Lower Gray Member on the 
west and the Middle Red Member on the east. 

The Benevides Hill faults are normal faults but differ from the 
other Ceja faults in pattern, for they partly enclose the tuff and 
breccia of Benevides Hill. On the northwest side of the hill is a fault 
containing a well-developed sand dike, which strikes N. 60° E. On 
the northeast a second fault strikes N. 35° W. Where these two 
intersect, the sand is bright red or yellow, the higher state of oxida- 
tion presumably connected in some way with the faulting. Both of 
these faults appear to be double, for slivers 30-40 feet wide of sand- 
stone from the Lower Gray and Middle Red members, as well as 
pre-Santa Fe tuff, have been caught up in them. There is a third 
fault on the west, striking N. 10° E., which may be only an extension 
of the first fault. South of the hill, Recent sand and gravel cover the 
southerly extension of the second and third faults and prevent fur- 
ther tracing. It is impossible to say, therefore, whether Benevides 
Hill is a horst bounded on all sides by faults, including a concealed 
fault on the south, or whether it is an unusual structure swung up 
like a barn door by normal faulting on three sides and a flexure on 
the south. 

The tuff and breccia of Benevides Hill probably underlie the 
Santa Fe beds unconformably. As the Lower Gray Member crops 
out west of the hill, and the Middle Red Member to the east, the 
minimum throw of these faults is the measured thickness of the tuff 
and breccia plus the thickness of the Lower Gray Member at this 
point, or a total of 650 feet. 

For convenience, a part of the data here given on these faults has 
been arranged in the form of a table (see Table 1). 
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RELATION OF THE CEJA FAULTS TO NEIGHBORING SYSTEMS 

The faults described in this study, all of which displace the Santa 
Fe beds, form an en echelon system which differs in certain respects 
from the faults that affect the older rocks only. In Figure 6 these 
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NAME OF FAULT 


Jemez 
North fault 
South fault 


Canyada las Milpas 


Canyada Navajé 


Canyada Pilares 
North fault 
Middle zone 
South fault 


Sand Hill 
North fault 


| Locatity at WHIcH 
| THROW DETERMINED 


| 
| Opposite Vallecito |Pre-Cambrian and| Lower Gray | 3 


iejo 
| Rincones de Zia 


1 
Chavez Well 


Canyada Navajé 


Canyada Pilares 


Badlands between 
Canyada Pilares 
and Canyada Fer 
nando 


Badlands between 
Canyada Pilares 
and Sand Hill 


Two intermediate} 


faults 
South fault 


Canyada Mcquino 
Two small faults 


Benevides Hill 
faults: 
Northwest 

of hill 
Northeast side of 


hill 
West side of hill | 


side 
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faults are shown and also two other systems in the area. The faults 
at the south end of the Nacimiento Uplift, as mapped by Renick,?s 
are technically normal faults, but they have steep dips, are intimate- 
ly associated with anticlines and synclines, and are closely related to 
the steep thrust fault that breaks the west limb of the asymmetric 


25 Op. cit., pp. 73-75. 
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Nacimiento dome. The faults which Hunt has mapped in the Cre- 
taceous have a marked northeast trend and fall into en echelon 
series parallel to a great north-south fold associated with the down- 
warping of the San Juan Basin. The trend of these faults and their 
characteristic downthrow to the west make them a distinctive sys- 
tem. The faults of the Ceja have a general north-south trend and 
lie en echelon along the boundary between the Santa Fe and the 
older rocks along a line trending slightly east of north. They are 
strictly tensional faults and not associated with folding except for 
minor arches in the Santa Fe beds which are probably due to local 
compression within the fault blocks. 

The contrast between the faults in the Cretaceous and the Ceja 
faults is brought out in Figure 9, which has been constructed by the 
present authors from Hunt’s structure contour map as far east as 
the Canyada Mogquino fault. This fault and the geology eastward 
from it are based on the data of the present study. 

The faults to the west of the Canyada Moquino fault have small 
displacements to the west. They appear to be minor breaks on a 
great downward flexure of the Cretaceous beds to the east. Even if 
the minimum stratigraphic throw of the Ceja faults were the total 
displacement, it would be of a different order from that of the faults 
to the west. In the section (Fig. g) it is assumed that 1,000 feet of 
Cretaceous rock west of the Canyada Moquino fault has been 
eroded. This seems to be a conservative estimate. The other Ceja 
faults are plotted with their minimum stratigraphic throw, and it is 
obvious that even these minor faults are of greater magnitude than 
the faults to the west. 

Hunt’s suggestion” that the boundary between the Plateau and 
Basin and Range provinces lies along a “‘generally well-marked line 
extending from Suwanee past San Ignacio’’—this would put it just 
west of the Ojito fault (see A, Fig. 5)?’—does not seem to accord 
with either structural or topographic evidence. On structural 
grounds, the boundary lies at the Canyada Moquino fault (see B, 
Fig. 9). This point is also at the foot of the badlands of the escarp- 
ment of the Ceja, a convenient location from a geomorphic point of 
view. 

26 Op. cit., p. 56. 27 Tbid., p. 63. 
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THE CEJA DEL RIO PUERCO 827 

The evidence, then, seems to justify the statement that Renick’s 
faults mark the boundary between the Plateau Province on the west 
and the western prong of the Southern Rocky Mountain Province 
on the east; Hunt’s faults lie within the Plateau Province; the Ceja 
faults are the bounding faults of the Albuquerque-Belen Basin, a 
part of the Rio Grande Depression, and separate this part of the 
Basin and Range Province from the Plateau Province to the west 
(see also Fig. 1). 

The age relations of the three systems are not wholly clear. The 
faults in the Cretaceous are related to the folding and basining of 
the San Juan Basin and may be older than the thrust-faulting of the 
Nacimiento. The Nacimiento movement is later than the Wasatch 
and consequently post-Eocene. According to Renick,”* the Santa Fe 
rests unconformably on the eroded Wasatch in the Rincones de Zia 
an observation which the authors failed to confirm. If established 
it would prove what seems probable on general grounds—that the 
post-Eocene movement long antedated deposition of the Santa Fe. 
The Ceja faults are post-Santa Fe and thus not earlier than late 
Pliocene or perhaps the beginning of the Pleistocene. 


GENERAL EFFECT OF THE FAULTING 

The general effect of the faulting of the Ceja is threefold. (1) It 
has served to lower the Santa Fe formation with respect to the Cre- 
taceous along a north-northeast line. Since this movement should 
produce an east-facing instead of a west-facing scarp, the present 
Ceja must be a fault-line scarp instead of a fault scarp. (2) There is 
maximum throw to the south. Unfortunately, the true maximum 
throw cannot be estimated because in each case the fault is con- 
cealed by alluvium where the throw is greatest. As there is no way 
of determining the thickness of the Cretaceous beds now removed by 
erosion, it is probable that the minimum throw here estimated 
gives an inadequate idea of the total displacement. (3) The con- 
siderable disturbance of the Santa Fe beds east of the Jemez fault 
raises the presumption that other undiscovered faults lie to the east, 
concealed beneath caliche and alluvium. 

No satisfactory conclusion concerning the amount of depression 


28 Op. cit., pp. 57-58. 
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of the Rio Grande Basin with respect to the western highland can be 
drawn from the evidence set forth above. The total minimum throw 
between the plateau and the basin at the Rincones de Zia, as here 
estimated, is the combined minimum throw of the southern part of 
the Jemez fault and Canyada las Milpas fault, amounting to ap- 
proximately 2,000 feet. The actual displacement on the Canyada 
las Milpas fault may have been 3,000 or 4,000 feet, and there are 
without much doubt faults east of the Jemez fault with a displace- 
ment to the east. At the Canyada Navajo, the total minimum throw 
includes only the minimum throw of the Canyada Navajo fault, or 
1,000 feet. At the Canyada Mogquino, the total minimum throw is 
the combined throw of the Canyada Moquino, Canyada Pilares, 
and Sand Hill faults, or 1,800 feet. These figures, if taken at their 
face value, would indicate that the force of the downwarping move- 
ment was irregular in intensity and, on the whole, suffered a decrease 
in intensity toward the south. Such a conclusion is not justified, for 
it is quite probable that the amount of the downward movement of 
the basin increased with some degree of irregularity toward the 
south. No one of the faults named and described was seen to die out 
to the south, but each increased its throw in that direction and dis- 
appeared under cover. It would seem, therefore, that the throw of 
the Jemez and Canyada las Milpas faults should be added to that 
of the Canyada Navajo fault at the Canyada Navajé. Such an in- 
terpretation would indicate a total displacement in excess of 3,000 
feet. It may also be true that the throw of these three faults, all 
proportionately increased, should be added to the measured mini- 
mum throw of the Canyada Moquino fault at the Canyada Mo- 
quino, thus yielding a total in excess of 4,800 feet. If, as seems 
probable, concealed faults belonging to this same system lie to the 
eastward, buried beneath the caliche and other Recent deposits of 
the Llano de Albuquerque, there would be a further increase in 
throw. Such a figure is not conclusive for the amount of the depres- 
sion of the Rio Grande Basin with respect to the western highland. 
It seems clear, however, that the total reaches some thousands of 


feet. 




















THE CLAY MINERALS IN ILLINOIS LIMESTONES 
AND DOLOMITES*' 


R. E. GRIM, J. E. LAMAR, AND W. F. BRADLEY 


Illinois Geological Survey. 


ABSTRACT 


Studies of the clay minerals contained in the fine fraction of the insoluble residues 
from thirty-five Illinois limestone and dolomite samples representing the major 
stratigraphic units of the Illinois geologic column reveal] the presence of illite in all 
samples, kaolinite in twenty samples, and beidellite (?) in three samples. Much of the 
illite is thought to be authigenic and probably derived from beidellite; the kaolinite 
is considered to be detrital. Kaolinite characterizes all the Pennsylvanian and Silurian 
samples studied. Some Mississippian and some Devonian samples contain kaolinite, 
others do not. The Ordovician samples contained only illite. 

On the basis of data relating to the climatic conditions under which various clay 
minerals are formed, it is believed that the joint presence of illite and kaolinite in a 
formation indicates a source area some parts of which had a warm climate and other 
parts a cool climate. 

The results of the study suggest that clay-mineral data may be valuable for correla- 
tion purposes, and also that they are of considerable potential economic value 


Recent researches? have shown that most argillaceous sedimentary 
rocks are composed essentially of one or more of a group of minerals 
known as the clay minerals (Table 1). It is no longer adequate, 
therefore, to designate the argillaceous content of sedimentary rocks 
merely as clay; instead descriptions should include data regarding 
the kinds and amounts of the clay minerals present. Also, complete 
descriptions of the insoluble residues of carbonate sediments should 
include identification of the constituents of the clay grades as well 
as of the coarser grades. 

As will be shown, clay-mineral analyses of insoluble residues of 
limestones and dolomites are important in interpreting their chemi- 
cal analyses, in studying their genesis, in understanding the varia- 
tions in their physical properties, and probably in correlating them. 

* Published with the permission of the Chief, Illinois State Geological Survey, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

2C.S. Ross and P. F. Kerr, ““The Clay Minerals and Their Identity,” Jour. Sed. 
Petrol., Vol. I (1931), pp. 55-65; K. Endell, U. Hofmann, and D. Wilm, “Ueber die 
Natur der keramischen Tone,” Ber. deut. keram. Ges., Vol. XIV (1933), pp. 407-38; 
R. E. Grim and R. H. Bray, “The Mineral Constitution of Various Ceramic Clays,” 
Jour. Amer. Cer. Soc., Vol. XIX (1936), pp. 307-15; C. W. Correns, ‘‘Petrographie 
der Tone,” Naturwiss., Vol. XXIV (1936), pp. 117-24. 
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So far as is known, no previous study has been made of the clay- 
mineral content of limestones and dolomites. This paper gives the 
results of an investigation of the clay minerals in Illinois limestones 
and dolomites which was made as a part of the Illinois State Geologi- 
cal Survey’s intensive study of the constitution and uses of Illinois 


rocks and minerals. 


TABLE 1 


MAJOR CLAY MINERALS 











Name | Composition Remarks 
Kaolinite | ALO, + 2SiO. + 2H,0 \| Kaolinite and anauxite form 
Anauxite ALO, + 3SiO, - 2H,O an isomorphous series 
Halloysite ALO, + 2SiO, - XH.O 
Beidellite | ALO, + 3Si0O, - XH,O Beidellite and nontronite 
Nontronite Fe,O,; + 3510. +» XH,O formanisomorphousseries 
Montmorillonite ALO, « 4SiO, - XH.O | Alkalies or alkaline earths 





may be present in mont- 
morillonite, beidellite, and 
nontronite. 








Illite 2K,0 - 3MO-: 8R,0, + | Illite is a general name for 
| 24Si0, + 12H,O white micas in argillaceous 
materials having about 

this composition. 4 
*R.E. Grim, R. H. Bray, and W. F. Bradley, ““The Mica in Argillaceous Sediments, Amer. Mineral 
Vol. XXII, No. 7 (1937 


MATERIALS STUDIED 

The geographic location, stratigraphic position, and lithologic 

character of the samples studied are given in Figure 1 and Table 2. 

An attempt was made to select samples which represented a variety 

of lithologic types, many stratigraphic horizons, and in some in- 
stances the same horizon in different parts of the state. 


PROCEDURE 

The clay-mineral fraction of the limestone samples studied was 
obtained as follows: The samples were ground to pass a 20-mesh 
sieve and placed in a glass vessel containing two liters of distilled 
water. Chemically pure hydrochloric acid was added a few drops at 
a time until the limestone was dissolved. The solution and insoluble 
residue were then stirred vigorously and allowed to stand for five 
hours or longer when the suspended material was siphoned off. The 
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TABLE 2 


SAMPLES STUDIED 


Pennsylvanian 


Omega limestone; gray, fine-grained; from quarry west of Louisville 


I 
2. La Salle limestone; gray, fine-grained; from outcrop near Millersville 
3. La Salle limestone; nodular, gray; from quarry of Marquette Portland 
Cement Manufacturing Co., at Oglesby 
4. La Salle limestone; gray, argillaceous; from outcrop along concrete road 
north of Oglesby 
5. Shoal Creek limestone; gray; from quarry at Radom 
Mississippian 
6. Kinkaid limestone; dark gray, fine-grained; from sink hole north of 
Cobden 
7. Golconda limestone; dark gray, medium-grained; from outcrop near 
Pankey’s store north of Elizabethtown 
8. Golconda limestone; dark gray, medium-grained; from outcrop near 
Homberg 
9. Okaw limestone; light gray, coarse-grained; from basal layers in outer 
quarry at southern Illinois penitentiary, Menard 
10. Ste Genevieve limestone; light gray, odlite; from top 10 feet of stone in 
quarry of Anna Stone Company at Anna 
11. Ste Genevieve limestone; crystalline and odlitic, light gray; from quarry 
at Shetlerville 
12. St. Louis limestone; gray, conglomeratic or algal; from Caspar Stolle 
quarry at Falling Springs near East St. Louis 
13. St. Louis limestone; light gray, semilithographic; from quarry of Missis- 
sippi Lime and Material Co. at Alton 
14. St. Louislimestone; gray, fine-grained; from railroad cut south of Balcom 
15. Salem limestone; brown-gray, granular; from outcrop in Mississippi 


20. 





River bluff near south line, Monroe County 
Salem limestone; light gray, crystalline and odlitic, medium-grained; 
from railroad cut south of Kaolin 

Warsaw limestone; dark gray, argillaceous, fine-grained; from old cement 
rock quarries at Cement Hollow near Dupo 

Burlington limestone; white, crystalline, coarse-grained; from limestone 
mine at Marblehead 

Burlington limestone; buff, crystalline, medium-grained; from quarry 
along Fall Creek south of Quincy 

Burlington limestone; greenish white, glauconitic, crystalline, coarse- 
grained; uppermost strata of the Burlington formation in the quarry of 
the Monmouth Stone Co., north of Monmouth 

McCraney limestone; buff, semilithographic; from outcrop near Seahorn 
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TABLE 2—Continued 
Devonian 
22. Devonian limestone; gray, fine-grained; from quarry at Moline 
23. Backbone limestone; white, crystalline, medium-grained; from outcrop 
near McClure 
24. Bailey limestone; gray, siliceous, fine-grained; from outcrop in Mississippi 
River bluff north of Wolf Lake 
Silurian 
25. Niagaran dolomite; greenish, fine-grained; from basal beds in quarry of 
Lehigh Stone Company west of Kankakee 
26. Niagaran dolomite; gray, coralline; from quarry of Molding Brownell 
Company at Thornton 
27. Niagaran dolomite; buff, medium-grained; from abandoned quarry at 
Fulton 
28. Girardeau limestone; gray, fine-grained; from outcrop south of Thebes 
Ordovician 
29. Maquoketa limestone; pinkish, crystalline, coarse-grained; from quarry in 
reservoir hill at Stockton 
30. Kimmswick limestone; pinkish, coarsely crystalline; from railroad cut 
south of Thebes 
31. Galena dolomite; buff, crystalline, medium-grained; from quarry at 
Harlem 
32. Galena dolomite; buff, crystalline, medium-grained; from quarry immedi- 
ately northwest of Galena 
33. Platteville dolomite; buff, fine-grained; from quarry near Oregon 
34. Platteville dolomite; gray, fine-grained; from overburden in quarry of 
Aetna Silica Company near Ottawa 
35. Shakopee dolomite; gray, fine-grained; from outcrop near Utica 


material which settled was discarded as it was believed, on the basis 
of previous experience, that the suspended fraction would provide a 
representative sample of the clay mineral content. Enough ammoni- 
um hydroxide was added to the suspension to neutralize any hydro- 
chloric acid present and produce an alkaline condition. After stand- 
ing over night, the suspended material had usually flocculated and 
settled so that the supernatant liquid could be removed by siphon- 
ing. The solid material was recovered on a filter paper, thoroughly 
washed, and dried. 

Dolomites were treated in the same fashion as the limestones ex- 
cept that the vessel and its contents of dolomite and water were kept 
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hot, but below the boiling point, during the addition of acid to 
facilitate the solution of the dolomite. 

The clay-mineral fraction separated from some limestones and 
dolomites contained so much yellow or brown hydrated iron oxide 
that the fraction proved unsuitable for petrographic or X-ray 
studies. Such fractions were boiled in hydrochloric acid until the 
hydrated iron oxide dissolved, and then were filtered, washed, and 
dried. 

The size of the limestone and dolomite samples used in the fore- 
going process varied according to their probable content of non- 
carbonate constituents as judged by visual examination. No samples 
smaller than 200 grams were employed and in the case of some very 
pure limestones as much as 500 grams was dissolved. 

It is well known that kaolinite and the micas are relatively in- 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. Data’ based on the activation of 
bleaching clays indicate that the montmorillonite-beidellite type of 
clay mineral is somewhat affected by boiling hydrochloric acid. In 
the samples which were boiled in acid to remove the hydrated ferric 
oxide, therefore, some montmorillonite-beidellite may have been 
dissolved, but probably not a sufficient amount to greatly distort 
the true composition of the samples. It is believed that the pro- 
cedure used for the other samples did not dissolve an appreciable 
amount of any constituents. 

The mineral constituents were identified on the basis of micro- 
scopic and X-ray analyses. Microscopic analyses were made on all 
samples using magnifications up to 1,000X. Particles larger than a 
few microns in diameter were identified individually by their optical 
characteristics. Smaller particles tend to regularly aggregate to- 
gether and these aggregates remain when mounted in index of 
refraction liquids. It is, consequently, possible to obtain some infor- 
mation on the indices of refraction and birefringence of the con- 
stituent minerals from the optical data for the aggregates, even 
though the particles are too small to be studied individually. Be- 
cause certain of the clay minerals differ from each other in some of 
their optical values, suggestions of mineral constitution can be ob- 

3 A. Voigt, “Uber die Chemie der Bleicherden,” Fett. Umschau, Vol. XLII (1936), 
PP. 49-52. 
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tained from such data. However, optical analyses are occasionally 
inadequate for identification of the finest constituents because of a 
too complex mixture of clay minerals or because of the presence of 
an abundance of quartz. Thus the presence of beidellite in small 
amounts cannot be detected in the presence of several other clay 
minerals, particularly illite, and an abundance of very fine quartz 
often makes impossible the detection of small amounts of kaolinite. 

X-ray analyses of most samples were made on flake-shaped aggre- 
gates produced by careful drying. The analytical advantages of this 
method have been described previously.4 Occasionally insufficient 
material was available, so that only powder-diffraction diagrams 
could be employed. 

Lines of approximately equal intensity at 7.1 A and 3.56 A were 
accepted as evidence of the presence of kaolinite, and lines of ap- 
proximately equal intensity at 10 A and 3.32 A with a weaker line at 
4.98 A were accepted as evidence of the presence of illite. In some 
instances the illite lines were speckled with diffraction spots resulting 
from larger mica particles. 

In every sample sufficient quartz was present to give the line at 
3.34 A, and frequently the line at 4.25 A appeared also. In mixtures 
of quartz and illite the 3.34 A and 3.32 A lines were not clearly re- 
solved, but because of the consistently larger particles of quartz and 
its lack of any tendency to preferred orientation, both could be 
readily identified. 

MINERAL COMPOSITION 

The clay-mineral constituents of the limestone and dolomite 
samples investigated are listed in Table 3. The relative abundance 
of the clay minerals is also indicated in Table 3. For example, in 
sample 17 illite and kaolinite are about equally abundant; in sample 
5 kaolinite is slightly more abundant than illite; in sample 1 kaolinite 
is much more abundant than illite. No attempt was made in this 
initial study of limestone residues to gather data either on the exact 
quantitative abundance of the clay minerals or on their size dis- 
tribution. 

4G. L. Clark, R. E. Grim, and W. F. Bradley, “Notes on the Identification of 
Minerals in Clays by X-ray Diffraction,” Zeit. Krist. (A), Vol. XCVI (1937), pp. 322-24. 


’ Grim, Bray, and Bradley, op. cit. 
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Mississippian 


Upper Mississippian 


Lower Mississippian 
10. Ste Genevieve: illite 
11. Ste Genevieve: illite 


Devonian 


Silurian 
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15. Salem limestone: illite 


16. Salem limestone: illite 


18. Burlington limestone: 
19. Burlington limestone: 
20. Burlington limestone: 
21. McCraney limestone: 
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T 


CLAY MINERAL CONSTITUENTS IN SAMPLES STUDIED 


1. Omega limestone: kaolinite A*, illite C 

. La Salle limestone: kaolinite A, illite C 

. La Salle limestone: kaolinite VC, illite A 
. La Salle limestone: illite A, kaolinite VC 
5. Shoal Creek: kaolinite A, illite VC 


6. Kinkaid limestone: illite 
7. Golconda limestone: illite A, kaolinite A, beidellite (?) 
8. Golconda limestone: kaolinite A, illite R 

g. Okaw limestone: kaolinite A, illite C 


Tr2. St. Louis limestone: illite, kaolinite (?) 
13. St. Louis limestone: illite A, kaolinite VC 
14. St. Louis limestone: illite A, kaolinite R 


17. Warsaw limestone: illite A, kaolinite A 


illite 
illite 
illite 
illite 


22. Devonian limestone: illite A, kaolinite VC 
23. Backbone limestone: illite, beidellite (?) 
24. Bailey limestone: illite A, kaolinite C, beidellite (?) 


25. Niagaran dolomite: illite, kaolinite (?) 

26. Niagaran dolomite: illite, kaolinite (?) 

7. Niagaran dolomite: illite A, kaolinite A 

8. Girardeau limestone: illite A, kaolinite VC 


* A=abundant; VC =very common; C =common; R =rare. See also p. 835, “Mineral Composition.” 
t Clay minerals were so scant that relative abundance could not be evaluated. 


ABLE 3 


A, kaolinite C 
, beidellite (?) 


A, kaolinite R 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
Ordovician 

29. Maquoketa limestone: illite 

30. Kimmswick limestone: illite 

31. Galena dolomite: illite 

32. Galena dolomite: illite 

33. Platteville dolomite: illite 

34. Platteville dolomite: illite 

35. Shakopee dolomite: illite 


The finest fractions of the insoluble residues of all samples con- 
tained quartz in addition to the clay minerals. Data at hand indicate 
that the quartz is commonly present in grains with a minimum 
diameter of considerably less than one micron. Studies designed to 
completely characterize the whole mineral composition of specific 
calcareous formations should include the investigation of the relative 
abundance and size-grade distribution of this constituent. 

Limonitic material and organic material are not noted in Table 3. 
They were present generally in only very small quantities, although 
occasionally their abundance was of sufficient magnitude to render 
difficult the identification of the clay minerals. 

All samples contained a small amount of a constituent which 
could not be identified positively by optical or X-ray analysis. It 
occurred in light-green, isotropic or faintly anisotropic, equidimen- 
sional particles about 1 or 2 microns in diameter with m about 1.60. 
It is believed to be a reaction product, possibly a chloride, formed 
during the extraction of the carbonate. 

In order to identify the white-mica constituent as illite,° the 
mineral was purified from several samples (4, 24, 33) by obtaining 
large amounts of insoluble residues, by sedimentation to remove most 
of the quartz, and by supercentrifuge fractionation.’? The chemical 
composition (Table 4) of the purified mica is similar to that of illite; 
optical and X-ray determinations are likewise similar. The similar- 
ity of chemical compositions is best shown when computed on a 
quartz-free basis (X-ray and optical data show the presence of 


6 Thid. 
7R.H. Bray, R. E. Grim, and P. F. Kerr, “Application of Clay Mineral Technique 
to Illinois Clay and Shale,” Geol. Soc. Amer. Bull. 46 (1935), pp. 1909-26. 
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quartz in the sample analyzed) on the assumption that the mineral 
has a SiO, to R,O, ratio of 3. This assumption is warranted on the 
basis of X-ray data which indicate that quartz is much less abundant 
than would be required by a ratio of 2. 

The situation regarding the use of the name beidellite is more 
complex than one would gather from the literature. According to 
Hofmann, Endell, and Wilm,* beidellite and montmorillonite have 


TABLE 4 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES* 





Constituent I 3 4 
SiO, 56.14 49.38 50.10 51.22 
ALO, | 21.55 | 25.17 | 25.12 25.91 
FeO, s.12 4.59 

on 2.600 21 < : 
FeO od sci 1.52 1.70 
MgO 2.88 3.37 3.93 2.84 
CaO 44 S51 35 16 
Na,O 00 77 OS 17 
KO 6.20 7.24 6.93 6.09 
TiO, 95 I. 1! 50 53 
H,0 7.06 8.24 6.82 7.49 
Total 99.48 100.00 100.44 100.70 





* Analyses made under the supervision of O. W. Rees, associate chemist, Illinois State Geological 
Survey 


1. Purified fraction of insoluble residue sample ro (Table 2). Platteville dolomite, near Oregon, Ill 
2. Analysis (1) computed on quartz-free basis 

3. Illite, fine colloid fraction, Maquoketa shale (Grim, Bray, and Bradley, op. cit.) 

4. lllite, fine colloid fraction, Pennsylvanian underclay (Grim, Bray, and Bradley, op. cit 


the same lattice structure, and, consequently, beidellite possesses 
an expanding lattice structure. Previous to the work of Hofmann 
el al. much material was described by various workers as beidellite 
on the basis of optical, chemical, and X-ray data for which the 
property of an expanding lattice was not considered. Earlier X-ray 
work on powder diffraction patterns made with MoKa radiations did 
not explore the region above ro A, and it is in this region that 
evidence for an expanding lattice exists. A re-examination of some 
of the earlier beidellite on the basis of patterns showing the region 


8 A. Jacob, U. Hofmann, H. Loofmann, and E. Maegdefrau, “‘Chemische und rént- 


genographische Untersuchungen iiber die mineralische Sorptionssubstanz im Boden,”’ 


Beth. zud Z. ver. dsch. Chem., No. 21 (1935), pp. 11-19. 
5)5 PE 
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above 10 A has revealed many cases in which there is no basal reflec- 
tion corresponding to a variable c dimension. Much material which 





has been described as beidellite, therefore, shows no evidence of an 
expanding lattice, and it is questionable whether the name should 
be so limited. 

The character of the material herein investigated did not permit 
the determination of evidence for the presence of any constituent 
with an expanding lattice. The re-examination of earlier beidellite 
had shown also that much of it yielded no basal reflections. This is 
interpreted as resulting from particles so finely cleaved that the 
thickness of an individual is no longer great enough to cause a 
diffraction line, whereas the greater area of the cleavage flakes still 
permits the diffraction by the prismatic planes. In this study beidel- 
lite has been designated in those samples whose diffraction patterns 
show prismatic reflections inordinately strong in comparison with 
the basal reflections of kaolinite and illite on the same film. In those 
instances where the presence of beidellite is indicated, it is reason- 
ably certain that material of the character noted exists, but very 
small amounts of such material might easily have been overlooked 
in other samples. 

The exact characterization of beidellite awaits further research. 
In the meantime it is believed desirable to designate as beidellite (?) 
the material encountered herein. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 

Authigenic character of illite —The presence of illite in every lime- 
stone and dolomite studied, and its occurrence as the most abundant 
clay mineral constituent in most of them, is significant. Kaolinite, 
the only other important clay mineral constituent, is not always 
present and frequently in relatively small amounts. 

Consideration of the common occurrence of illite in the limestone 
and dolomite samples leads to the concept that a part, probably a 
large part, of it is authigenic. Illite is not an end product of weather- 
ing, but tends to weather relatively easily into other constituents.° 
Therefore it is difficult to defend the postulate that a large land area 


9R. H. Bray, R. E. Grim, and M. M. Leighton, “The Weathering of Loess in 


Illinois” (MS). 
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which has undergone considerable weathering could supply debris 
composed only of illite to an area of accumulating sediments even 
though the parent rocks in the source area were composed only of 
illite. Such a source area would surely supply other clay-mineral 
constituents resulting from the weathering of the illite. The source 
area for materials which when deposited yield relatively pure lime- 
stone will normally be large and well weathered, and hence, when 
illite is supplied by such an area, other clay minerals should also be 
provided. Since many limestones examined contain only illite, the 
conclusion follows that some of it has formed from the other con- 
stituents supplied by the source area. Either the source area for 
some unusual reason supplied only illite, or the beidellite and other 
clay minerals which might be expected from the source area have 
been altered to authigenic illite. 

Assuming for the moment that a land area surrounding a large 
region of limestone accumulation can exist which would yield only 
illite as the clay-mineral constituent in the eroded material, it is 
nevertheless unbelievable that such conditions should exist as 
generally as is required by the presence of the mineral in every 
sample studied. 

The presence of authigenic white mica (illite) in limestones indi- 
cates that the mineral can form in an environment of limestone ac- 
cumulation. An alkaline environment is, therefore, shown to be suit- 
able, which agrees with Noll’s'® conclusion based on synthesis ex- 
periments. Noll’s data would suggest also that the kaolinite in the 
limestones is detrital. 

Relation of clay-mineralogy data to geologic history.—Full con- 
sideration of this subject, which, of course, is an ultimate aim of the 
petrologic study of argillaceous materials, must await further data 
on the factors determining the origin, distribution, and alteration of 
the clay minerals. However, as such information is rapidly accumu- 
lating, it is not now out of place to point out the character of the in- 
terpretation which may be placed on such data. 

According to modern soil science, climate is the most important 
factor controlling products of weathering. In a relatively low flat 
area which has been subjected to long-continued weathering, such as 


10 W. Noll, “Uber die Bildungsbedingungen von Kaolin, Montmorillonit, Sericit, 
Pyrophyllite, und Analcim,” Min. u. Pet. Mitt., Vol. XLVIII (1936), pp. 210-46. 
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the areas which are normally postulated as inclosing regions of lime- 
stone accumulation, the weathering product is determined, there- 
fore, largely by climate. Limited data suggest that, other factors 
being equal, the kaolinite type of clay mineral develops under warm 
to hot climatic conditions, whereas the beidellite type of clay 
mineral forms as the weathering product in temperate regions. 
Further, it may be assumed primarily on theoretical structural 
ground that kaolinite cannot be readily transformed diagenetically 
into mica, whereas beidellite can be so transformed. It is likely, 
therefore, that kaolinite is detrital in the sediments studied. On this 
basis the absence of kaolinite in certain Mississippian formations 
and its presence in others is significant, if it is assumed that the clay 
minerals noted (Table 3) are formational characteristics of the 
Mississippian limestones. Thus it may be concluded that the source 
area of the Mississippian limestones included hot and temperate 
regions except during the periods when no kaolinite was deposited. 
At such times no areas having a hot climate were contributing sedi- 
ments to the Illinois region. 

Other possible explanations of the absence of kaolinite in the 
Mississippian formations are not very plausible. The postulate of a 
source area containing illite which weathered to kaolinite is un- 
tenable because, in such an event, kaolinite should be most abundant 
in the lowermost formations and present in all of the formations. It 
is conceivable, although not likely, that the kaolinite may have been 
derived from a source area containing beds of kaolinite clay which 
were only periodically in the drainage area of the Mississippian seas. 
This involves, however, undemonstrated drainage variations or 
crustal movements repeated several times and each time in exactly 
the proper manner to eliminate the kaolinite areas. 

Value of clay mineral data for correlation.—The data presented in 
this paper are too meager to permit positive statements regarding 
the value of the clay minerals in limestones as a basis for strati- 
graphic correlation and identification. However, certain striking and 
very suggestive observations are indicated by the information in 
Table 3 as follows: 

1. Illite is present in all samples and therefore does not appear to 
be of diagnostic value. 
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2. Kaolinite is the dominant clay mineral in the Pennsylvanian 
samples. 

3. The St. Louis limestone contains kaolinite whereas the Ste 
Genevieve and Salem limestones, lying respectively above and below 
it, do not. 

4. The Ordovician limestones and dolomites contain no kaolinite 
and only one sample contained clay minerals other than illite. 

The study of many more samples is necessaty to determine 
whether these observations apply generally. It is worthy of empha- 
sis, however, that the kind and relative abundance of the clay 
minerals in limestones may prove to be a character of value for cor- 
relation purposes. Kaolinite, because of its probable detrital origin, 
may prove to be of particular significance. 

Value of clay-mineral data in economic geology.—Information 
regarding the identity of the clay minerals present in limestones is 
essential in calculating free silica from a chemical analysis. Although 
the clay-mineral data do not make possible evaluation of the amount 
of silica combined in minerals other than clay present in limestone, 
they do permit a much more certain and accurate calculation of free 
silica in many cases, especially since the amount of non-clay silicates 
in limestones is usually small. 

It has been a common practice in calculating mineral composition 
from chemical analyses of limestones to assume that the clay mineral 
present is kaolinite. This mineral has a silica-to-alumina ratio of 2. 
This assumption would be incorrect for any of the samples reported 
in Table 3 as they all contain illite which has a silica-to-alumina 
ratio of 3. The magnitude of the error that would result if kaolinite 
were assumed to be the clay mineral constituent is shown by the 
following computations. A chemical analysis of a sample of Shako- 
pee limestone from the same area in which the sample reported upon 
in Table 3 was secured shows 16.10 per cent silica and 6.57 per cent 
alumina. Calculating the alumina to kaolinite accounts for 7.75 per 
cent of the silica; calculating the alumina to illite accounts for 11.63 
per cent of the silica. The amount of silica not used in these calcula- 
tions and probably mostly present as free silica is 8.35 per cent for 
the kaolinite calculations and 4.47 per cent for the illite calculations. 
A further economic use of clay-mineral data relates to the effects 
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of the weather, particularly moisture, on these minerals. This is of 
primary importance in the case of limestones which in use are to be 
exposed to the weather, such as road stone, building stone, concrete 
aggregate, and sewage filter stone. Montmorillonite has an expand- 
ing lattice structure™ so that it swells when wetted, and some beidel- 
lite possesses the same property. The kaolinite lattice does not ex- 
pand and the illite lattice probably does not expand. It is obvious, 
therefore, that when wetted a limestone whose clay-mineral content 
is kaolinite will be subject to little or no internal expansive forces 
resulting from the swelling of the clay mineral, but that if it contains 
beidellite the forces set up may be considerable. This situation is 
particularly significant in rocks whose clay minerals are localized in 
partings or bands. 

The clay-mineral illite is unstable’ under weathering conditions, 
especially in the presence of alkalies such as would be found in lime- 
stones, and commonly changes to beidellite. So far as is known there 
may be no volume change involved in the transformation but the 
illite loses alkalies, chiefly magnesium and potassium. These may in 
some cases form salts which produce efflorescence. The beidellite 
formed may expand when hydrated and might therefore set up 
strains in the stone. Kaolinite appears to be relatively more stable 
than illite. In general, therefore, a limestone containing kaolinite 
will be more resistant to weathering than one containing illite or 
beidellite. 

1 U. Hofmann, K. Endell, and D. Wilm, “Kristallstruktur und Quellung von Mont- 
morillonit,” Zeit. Krist., Vol. LXXXVI (1933), pp. 340-48. 


2 Bray, Grim, and Leighton, op. cit. 














THE MARINE CYCLE OF EROSION FOR A STEEPLY 
SLOPING SHORELINE OF EMERGENCE 
WILLIAM C. PUTNAM 
California Institute of Technology 
ABSTRACT 
Studies of shoreline physiography in the vicinity of Ventura, California, demonstrate 
a need for recognition of an erosion cycle for steeply sloping shorelines of emergence. 
No offshore bars have developed on this or many other emerged portions of the Cali- 
fornia coast. Their existence depends on a sea floor of gentle gradient. A steeply 
sloping emergent shoreline progresses through a distinct cycle which conforms to, but 
differs from, those previously described for submerged and gently sloping emerged 

shorelines. 
INTRODUCTION 

During a study of the shoreline physiography of the California 
coast in the vicinity of Ventura, it seemed desirable to develop a 
systematic basis for describing the changes this shoreline is under- 
going in its present erosion cycle. This coast is one of emergence, 
characterized by a series of shelflike terraces extending to a maxi- 
mum altitude of 1,400 feet and fronted by deep water close to shore. 
There exists clear evidence of recent uplift, but the shore forms differ 
markedly from the offshore bar type of the Atlantic Coast. In the 
sections to follow the sequential development of an emergent shore- 
line will be traced. The Ventura coast is used as an example and is 
first briefly described. 

THE VENTURA COASTLINE 

The California coast between the city of Ventura and the eastern 
limit of Santa Barbara County is one of emergence. The movement 
responsible for its elevation occurred within the late Pleistocene and 
followed a period of intense deformation that affected all the rocks 
of the region. This orogeny, termed the “‘Pasadenan”’ by Stille,’ was 
succeeded, before the coastal elevation, by a period of erosion which 
produced over a wide area a surface of low relief, named by Gale? 

t Hans Stille, “The Present Tectonic State of the Earth,” Bull. Amer. Assoc. Petrol. 
Geol., Vol. XX (1936), pp. 849-80. 


2U.S. Grant, IV, and H. R. Gale, “Catalogue of the Marine Pliocene and Pleisto- 
cene Mollusca of California and Adjacent Regions,” Mem. San Diego Soc. Nat. Hist. 
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Vol. I (1931), pp. 37-38. 
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the “Timber Canyon Surface.’ In this succession of Pleistocene 
events described by other workers? for similar sections of California, 
the most important from the standpoint of the present study was the 
intermittent uplift responsible for the marine terraces. 

The marine terraces are best preserved on the southwest slope of 
Rincon Mountain, 15 miles west of Ventura. Four major terraces 
are present and extend to approximately 1,300 feet above sea level, 
standing at average elevations of 1,300, 1,100, 800, and 500 feet, 
respectively. On account of the recent warping they have undergone, 
their average altitude is difficult to state with precision. As a result 
of this tilting the lowest terrace increases in elevation from 210 feet 
at its western end to 570 feet at the eastern, a rise of 360 feet in 3.5 
miles. This terrace is likewise the broadest, with a maximum width 
of 0.3 mile. It is fronted by a 570-foot sea cliff, the most precipitous 
of the series. 

One of the factors determining the physiographic development of 
this coast is the steep slope of the sea floor. Its gradient, at 1,500 
feet from shore, gives a depth of 35 feet, and 50 feet of water are 
found less than 3 mile from land. Furthermore, a moderate littoral 
current scours the bottom free enough of sediment to expose bare 
rock in places off the base of Rincon Mountain. 

In summary, the important features influencing the physiographic 
history of this coast are: (1) the great magnitude of recent uplift; 
(2) the intermittent nature and rapidity of this elevation; and (3) 
the steep gradient of the sea floor that permits direct wave attack 
upon the coast. 

The third factor has exercised the greatest influence. Apparently 
it determines whether the offshore bar cycle, as described by John- 
son,‘ or some other type of sequence will occur. This is illustrated 

’ Harold W. Hoots, “Geology of the Eastern End of the Santa Monica Mountains, 
California,” U.S. Geol. Surv., Prof. Paper 165 (1931), pp. 83-134; Andrew C. Lawson, 
“The Post-Pliocene Diastrophism of the Coast of Southern California,” Univ. Calif. 
Publ., Bull. Dept. Geol., Vol. I (1893), pp. 115-60; W. S. T. Smith, ‘““A Topographic 
Study of the Islands of Southern California,” Univ. Calif. Publ., Bull. Dept. Geol., 
Vol. II (1900), pp. 179-220; W. P. Woodring, “Fossils from the Marine Pleistocene 
Terraces of the San Pedro Hills, California,’ Amer. Jour. Sci., Vol. XXX (1935), pp. 
292-305. 

4D. W. Johnson, Shore Processes and Shoreline Development (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1919), pp. 348-92. 
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by Figure 1, in which a series of profiles taken at various points 
along the coast of southern California are compared with Profile D, 
a typical Atlantic Coast example. It may be seen in the illustrations 
chosen for California that the critical depth of 50 feet is less than 
+ mile from shore, while in the case of the Laguna Madre bar on the 
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Fic. 1.—Comparison of submarine profiles off steep and gently sloping shorelines of 


emergence. 


Gulf Coast it is approximately 10 miles. In the more extreme exam- 
ple of Cape Hatteras it is necessary to go nearly 30 miles from shore 
before the same depth is found. Off the California coast a depth of 
3,000 feet is shown on Profile A at a distance of 6 miles from land. 
The importance of the depth of water in determining the nature 
of the emergent cycle was recognized by Cotton,’ and the name “‘two- 


5 C. A. Cotton, “Geomorphology of New Zealand,” New Zealand Board of Sci. and 
Art, Part I, chap. xxix (1926), pp. 421-30. 
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cycle’ coast was given to a terraced coastline. In his account no 
attempt was made to describe the changes undergone by such a coast 
in terms of a definite cycle. 


THE MARINE CYCLE OF EROSION FOR A STEEPLY SLOPING 
SHORELINE OF EMERGENCE 

The proposed cycle operates when an intermittently elevated and 
steeply sloping land mass is bordered by deep water close to shore. 
The beginning and end of the sequence harmonize with the estab- 
lished cycles of erosion for shorelines of emergence and submergence. 
The shoreline cycle begins when, as the result of crustal deformation, 
the sea floor has risen, or when a eustatic lowering of sea-level has 
occurred. Temporarily, it does not matter whether the emergence 
is accomplished in one or more stages. The sequence ends when the 
advancing sea has cut sufficiently far inland to destroy all remnants 
of the pre-uplift shoreline. 

EARLY YOUTH 

As soon as the coast shows appreciable modification it is in early 
youth. This occurs when a low sea cliff has been cut, and consequent 
streams which cross the newly exposed sea floor are entrenched as 
their length is decreased by the advancing sea. Smaller streams con- 


struct alluvial fans on the terrace surface. 


LATE YOUTH 

The shoreline is in late youth when the encroaching sea has con- 
sumed a significant portion of the emerged floor, perhaps about half 
the area between the sea cliff of early youth and the pre-uplift or 
highest shoreline (Fig. 2). The coast is backed by a sea cliff whose 
height is determined by the amount of original elevation, the initial 
slope of the sea floor, and the measure of retreat. Most of the larger 
consequent streams, having lowered their channels nearly to sea- 
level, have incised deep arroyos and barrancos across the terrace 
floor. As the alluvial fans, formed in early youth by smaller streams, 
are truncated by wave cutting, a composite cliff develops, exposing 


along its face a blanket of detrital material resting upon a rock 
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Fic. 2.—Stages in the marine cycle of erosion for a steeply sloping shoreline of emergence 
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bench.° Finally, a nearly balanced state between prograding and 
retrograding of the shoreline is reached. 
MATURITY 

The stages in the proposed sequence should correlate with those 
of other cycles. According to Johnson, a shoreline of emergence 
reaches maturity when the offshore bar is driven onto land, con- 
verted into dunes, and all trace of the lagoon or marsh behind it is 
destroyed. From this point a shoreline of emergence cannot be dis- 
tinguished from one of submergence in the same stage. The latter 
reaches maturity when the sea has cut far enough inland to remove all 
evidence of submergence, or as far as the innermost bay head. 

Maturity in the type of cycle here recognized is reached when 
waves once again attack the base of the pre-uplift sea cliff. All trace 
of the terrace then vanishes, and the height of the new sea cliff is 
added to that of the surviving remnant of its predecessor. 

Determination of maturity is a simple matter if only a single stage 
of uplift has occurred. But if uplift has been intermittent, as in the 
case of Ventura, the problem becomes more complex. For example, 
should there be two periods of uplift and should the lower terrace be 
consumed, leaving only the upper, at what time does maturity oc- 
cur? Would it be when the intermediate sea cliff is destroyed, or 
would this stage be delayed until the upper cliff disappears? 

The last alternative is favored because it seems the most practical 
answer. The conditions which have a relevant bearing on the prob- 
lem for most steeply sloping emergent coastlines are summarized as 
follows: (1) as a rule, the terrace remnants have a comparatively 
narrow lateral extent; (2) they were produced within a short time 
limit and are closely related; (3) the sea cliff behind the highest ter- 
race forms a definite upper limit to the entire series; and (4) there is 
no feasible way of determining whether any lower terraces have been 
destroyed. 

A steeply sloping shoreline of emergence reaches maturity in the 
cycle when not only the lowermost but also the uppermost terraces 
are destroyed, and the sea removes all trace of emergence. Should 

6W. M. Davis, “Glacial Epochs of the Santa Monica Mountains, California,” 
Geol. Soc. Amer., Bull. 44 (1935), Fig. 5, p. 1055; C. H. Clapp, ‘“‘Contraposed Shore- 
lines,” Jour. Geol., Vol. XXI (1913), pp. 297-306. 
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renewed uplift occur and a new terrace be exposed, the shoreline will 
be rejuvenated and will then return to early youth. As long as ter- 
races or former sea cliffs—save the highest—are present, the coast is 
in some stage of youth. 
OLD AGE 

During old age the character of the coastline is determined by dif- 
ferences in rock hardness and by the relief of the land mass under- 
going attack. From this point onward in the cycle, which has now 
lost its unique character, it is not possible to distinguish the coast- 
line from that of any other type in a similar stage. 


CONCLUSION 

According to the analysis outlined above, that part of the Ven- 
tura coastline on the seaward slope of Rincon Mountain is in late 
youth. When the shoreline has retreated 1.3 miles inland, it will 
then have reached maturity. 

A large part of the California coast has emerged recently, yet none 
of the emergent sections appear to be progressing through the sev- 
eral stages in the erosion cycle described for the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts of the United States. The need is apparent for recognition 
of a cycle fulfilling the requirements imposed by a steeply sloping 
coastline of emergence undergoing direct wave attack throughout 
its erosional history. It is hoped that the proposed cycle will be 
recognized as operating under conditions not applicable to the off- 
shore bar cycle. It does not supplant the original cycle for coastlines 
of emergence but is a supplement to it. 
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THE SKULL STRUCTURE OF A NEW ANOMODONT 
EVERETT CLAIRE OLSON 
Walker Museum, University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 

A new genus of anomodont, Brachyprosopus broomi, is described and figured. The 
genus is based on a skull from the Tapinocephalus zone of the Karroo System, South 
Africa. The extreme breadth of the skull in the temporal region and the dentition con- 
sisting of six or seven molars and a large canine are diagnostic of the genus. The form 
appears to be quite primitive in nature. 

INTRODUCTION 

Although skulls of anomodont reptiles from the Karroo System 
of South Africa are very abundant, it is seldom that the conditions 
of preservation make possible a detailed study of the brain case, 
occiput, and palate. A recently prepared specimen in the collections 
of the Walker Museum, University of Chicago, No. 1561, reveals 
much of the structure of these regions as well as that of the better- 
known dorsal and lateral surfaces. It is the purpose of this paper to 
make available for comparative studies the information derived from 
a study of this skull. 

The specimen was found on the Hottentots River in Cape Prov- 
ince, South Africa, associated with remains of pareiasaurs in the 
Tapinocephalus zone. The skull is somewhat distorted, the left zy- 
gomatic arch is incomplete, and the snout is slightly weathered. 
Only certain features of the snout and a small part of the palate 
cannot be made out with certainty. The sutures are filled with a 
green matrix and, for the most part, are quite clearly defined. 


DESCRIPTION 
BRACHYPROSOPUS, NEW GENUS 
TYPE.—BRACHYPROSOPUS BROOMI, NEW SPECIES 

Horizon and locality—Tapinocephalus zone, Hottentots River, 
1 mile southwest of locality where the main road crosses the river at 
Myburg’s. 

Diagnosis.—Skull broader than long. Parietal region broad, tem- 
poral arches much expanded. Pineal opening large. Parietal bones 
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long and narrow, preparietal large and rectangular, lacrimals large 
with single large lacrimal foramen, nasals restricted posteriorly. 

Occipital condyle composed largely of basioccipital. Prodtics 
small with shallow prodtic incisure. Internal auditory meatus high 
and narrow. Secondary palate small. 

Dentition confined to maxillaries, consisting of single, large, re- 
curved canine and six or seven small, conical molars in oblique row 
back of canine. 

BRACHYPROSOPUS BROOMI, NEW SPECIES 
TYPE.—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, NO. 1561 

Diagnosis.—The only known species of the genus. Specific char- 

acters are described in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
PRINCIPAL MEASUREMENTS 
Mm. 
Maximum length. About 140 
Maximum width. About 150 
Intertemporal width About 38 
Interorbital width . About 29 


Dorsal and lateral surfaces.—The positions of the eleménts of the 
dorsal and lateral surfaces are for the most part apparent in Figure 1. 
The condition of the anterior region is somewhat obscure because of 
weathering. 

The nasals differ somewhat from those of most anomodonts in that 
they are narrow posteriorly, but this same condition is found in 
Eosimops newtoni.' The preparietal is long and broad, being more or 
less rectangular in shape. It appears to surround most of the rather 
large pineal opening. The lacrimals are large and form much of the 
anterior margins of the orbits. Each bears a single, large lacrimal 
foramen. The premaxillaries were probably quite small but their 
exact limits cannot be determined on the dorsal surface. 

The other bones exposed on these surfaces are quite normal in 
configuration and need no additional description. 

Occipital region.—The occipital area is well exposed, and its 
structure may be readily understood from Figure 2. There is con- 

* Robert Broom, ‘‘On Some New Genera and Species of Amonodont Reptiles from 
the Karroo Beds of South Africa,’’ Proc. Zoél. Soc. London (1921), pp. 663-65. 
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siderable fusion of elements, making it impossible to determine the 
exact limits of certain bones. The interparietal and tabulars can be 
separated from the adjacent elements. The supraoccipitals, exoc- 
cipitals, and opisthotics are fused into a single plate. The basioc- 





Fic. 1.—Brachyprosopus broomi. Dorsal aspect of skull. Left side somewhat 
restored. fr, frontal; f /a, lacrimal foramen; in pa, interparietal; ju, jugal; /a, lacrimal; 
mx, maxillary; na, nasal; nar, naris; orb, orbit; pa, parietal; pf, prefrontal; pmx, pre- 
maxillary; po, postorbital; pof, postfrontal; pp, preparietal; sg, squamosal.  X §. 


cipital comprises almost all of the occipital condyle, the exoccipitals, 
which are separated from it by a suture, being virtually excluded 
from the articular surface. 

Palate.—The palate is quite similar to that described in various 
anomodonts. The anterior part is damaged by weathering so that 
the anterior margins of the premaxillaries cannot be seen. Just back 
of the weathered zone the premaxillaries pass between the maxillaries 
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to articulate with these bones, the palatines, and the prevomer. The 
maxillaries are broad and each carries a large canine tooth and a 
series of molars, six on the left and seven on the right. The molar 
teeth are simple cones. 





Fic. 2.—Brachyprosopus broomi. Palate and base of brain case. Right side and 
portion of basisphenoid-pterygoid contact partially restored. bo, basioccipital; bs, 
basisphenoid; ect, ectopterygoid; f ju, jugular foramen; f ov, fenestra ovale; int nar, 
internal naris; op, opisthotic; pal, palatine; pt, pterygoid; pv, prevomer; gu, quadrate; 
qu ram, quadrate ramus of the pterygoid; V//, external opening for cranial nerve VII. 
Other letters as in Fig. 1. 3. 

The palatines form a rudimentary secondary palate. Lateral to 
these lie the ectopterygoids which pass back to the pterygoids. The 
lateroanterior extension of each ectopterygoid forms the median rim 
of a deep pit which separates it from the jugal. This pit is consider- 
ably larger on the right side than on the left, but it appears to be a 
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natural feature and not one induced by crushing of the bones. The 
prevomer is a large, unpaired bone which articulates anteriorly with 
the premaxillaries by a complex suture. It forms a double plate pos- 
teriorly, the median opening continuing back to separate the 
pterygoids. 

At their anterior ends the pterygoids articulate with the ecto- 
pterygoids and perhaps with the palatines. They are in contact with 
the prevomers medially and for a short distance back of this bone are 





Fic. 3.—Brachyprosopus broomi. Occipital aspect. Left side partially restored 
fm, foramen magnum; so, supraoccipital; fa, tabular; X77, one of two openings for 
cranial nerve XII. Other letters as in Figs. 1 and 2. Xj. 


separated by a vacuity. Posterior to the vacuity they are in contact, 
but their median junction is marked by a suture. About 12 mm. 
back of the vacuity, the palate is badly damaged, and the relation- 
ship of the pterygoids and the basisphenoid is not clear. Most of the 
quadrate ramus of the right pterygoid is preserved. It is a long 
slender process which passes obtiquely back to the quadrate bone. 
Brain case.—The brain case, particularly the posterior part, has 
been exposed on the right side of the specimen. Only in the region of 
the sella turcica has it suffered sufficient damage to make interpreta- 
tion uncertain. 
The basioccipital, with the basal parts of the exoccipitals, forms 
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the occipital condyle, and the exoccipitals and supraoccipital com- 
plete the foramen magnum. The basioccipital passes forward to join 
with the basisphenoid, but the suture between the two is evident 
only on the floor of the brain case just in front of the internal opening 
of the jugular foramen. Back of the foramen are two openings for 
cranial nerve XII. 

The basisphenoid forms most of the large tubera which lie on the 
ventral side of the basicranium anterior and lateral to the occipital 





Fic. 4.—Brachyprosopus broomi. A: lateral aspect of brain case. B: medial aspect 
of brain case. a amp, anterior ampulla; c com, crus communis; de, ductus endolymphati- 
cus; fs sarc, fossa subarcuata; p amp, posterior ampulla; pro, proétic; ve, venous notch; 


V, incisure for cranial nerve V?»3. Other letters as in Figs. 1, 2, and 3. X 3. 
condyle. The tubera are grooved laterally and at the inner end of 
ach groove, in the opisthotic, lies a small, ovoid fenestra ovale. 
This fenestra communicates with the inner ear by means of a tube 
which opens into the base of the vestibule. Anterior to the tubera 
the basisphenoid passes forward to the region of the sella turcica, but 
its full extent cannot be traced because of breakage in this area. 
Dorsally it forms the median portion of the floor of the brain case 
but is overlapped laterally by the prodtics. 

The proétics are indistinguishably fused to the opisthotics. Each 
forms much of one lateral wall of the brain case and is joined to the 
basisphenoid by a suture. Just above this suture, on the lateral sur- 
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face of the wall, is a rather large opening for cranial nerve VII. This 
lies anterior and slightly dorsal to the fenestra ovale. The anterior 
margin of the proétic is marked by a shallow notch for cranial 
nerve V*’. Dorsal to this shallow incisure is a small notch which is 
presumably venous in nature. 

On the inside of the brain case the prodtic is somewhat restricted. 
It forms the lateral portion of the floor just in front of the internal 
auditory meatus and extends dorsally to meet the supraoccipital. 
The two bones are separated by a suture which runs from the venous 
notch to the dorso-anterior margin of the vestibule. 

The internal auditory meatus is triangular in shape and unusually 
high and narrow. It is bounded anteriorly by the prodtic, posteriorly 
by the opisthotic, dorsally by the supraoccipital, and ventrally by 
the basisphenoid. The vestibule is very deep and opens basally into 
the tube which leads to the fenestra ovale. It is separated from the 
jugular foramen by a sharp ridge of bone. There is no opening or 
notch in this ridge for the fenestra rotundum, and the position of this 
structure is uncertain. 

Just anterior to the jugular foramen, in the vestibular portion of 
the ear, is a deep pit for the posterior ampulla, and in a comparable 
position at the anterior end of the vestibule is a pit for the anterior 
ampulla. Midway between the two and somewhat dorsal to them is 
a depression for the crus communis. The courses of the semicircular 
canals are not known, since these structures are entirely encased in 
bone. A deep groove for the endolymphatic duct rises above the 
vestibule in the supraoccipital. Anterior to the duct is a very shallow 
subarcuate fossa lying partially in the proétic and partially in the 
supraoccipital. 

Above the prodtic the large supraoccipital forms the wall of the 
brain case. It extends dorsally to join the parietal, which is produced 
slightly ventrad. 

The epipterygoids are slender, platelike processes which rise above 
the pterygoids in the normal fashion and are entirely free from any 
contact with the proétics. Presumably they extended dorsally to the 
parietals, but it has been impossible to expose their upper portions to 
confirm this. 
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DISCUSSION 

In spite of certain apparent specializations such as the extreme 
width of the temporal region and the very short facial region, this 
skull appears to be rather primitive in nature. The prodtic is rela- 
tively small and the notch for cranial nerve V is shallow. The sub- 
arcuate fossa is poorly developed, and presumably the floccular por- 
tion of the brain was small. The inner ear lies high on the side of the 
brain case, and only the deep ‘‘well”’ of the vestibule appears to be 
a specialized feature. Nerve VII lies well in advance of the internal 
auditory meatus, an apparently primitive character. The endolym- 
phatic duct is not encased in bone as it is for most of its length in 
more advanced types. 

The epipterygoid is unspecialized. The palate is generalized, and 
the secondary palate is small. The presence of molar teeth on the 
maxillary also may be taken as an expression of the primitive nature 


of the skull. 

















THE CONTACT-METAMORPHIC DEPOSIT OF ROUND 
VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


RANDOLPH W. CHAPMAN 
Vassar College 
ABSTRACT 


The Round Valley contact-metamorphic deposit is located in the Tungsten Hills 9 
miles west of Bishop, California. It consists of an elliptical-shaped roof pendant of 
altered sedimentary rocks entirely surrounded by granite. The sediments were origi 
nally limestones, argillaceous sandstones, and relatively pure sandstones. As a result 
of contact-metamorphic action by the granite, however, the sandstones have been 
changed to hornfels and the limestones to complex lime-silicate rocks and marble. 
The paragenetic relations are similar to those in certain other contact-metamorphic 
de posits. 


INTRODUCTION 

The contact-metamorphic deposit of Round Valley, located in the 
Tungsten Hills 9 miles west of Bishop, California, belongs to a large 
group of similar deposits scattered through the Great Basin region of 
southeastern California and western Nevada. These first became 
well known about twenty years ago, when they were found to con- 
tain tungsten in the form of scheelite. With the higher tungsten 
prices brought on by the World War, the attention of geologists and 
mining engineers was directed toward these deposits which were 
found profitable to operate even though some contained less than 
0.5 per cent of WO,. Those mines centered about Bishop, California, 
of which the Round Valley mine is one, were first described by 
Knopf" in a general way in 1917. Four years later F. L. Hess and 
E. S. Larsen published an account of the tungsten deposits of the 
United States? in which the geology of the Round Valley deposit was 
mentioned briefly. 

In the summer of 1934, at the suggestion of Professor E. S. Lar- 
sen of Harvard University, Dr. Harry Berman and the writer under- 
took a study of the Round Valley deposit. The plan was to examine 

t A. Knopf, “Tungsten Deposits of Northwestern Inyo County, California,” U.S. 
Geol. Surv. Bull. 640 (1917), pp. 229-49. 


2 “Contact-Metamorphic Tungsten Deposits of the United States,” U.S. Geol. Surv. 


Bull. 725-D (192%), pp. 245-300. 
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the nature of the altered sediments and to deduce those physical 
and chemical principles which had been operative in the contact 
metamorphism. This paper is a result of these investigations. Trav- 
eling expenses and the cost of the field work were financed by liberal 
grants from the Milton Fund and from the department of mineral- 
ogy and petrography at Harvard University. Also, thin sections for 
petrographic study were purchased through the generosity of the de- 
partment of mineralogy and petrography at Harvard. 

Because of more pressing work, Dr. Berman was unable to col- 
laborate with the writer in all laboratory investigations and in the 
writing of the report. The writer is very grateful to Dr. Berman, 
however, for his co-operation in the field, his assistance in some of 
the petrographic work, and his critical reading of the manuscript. 
Thanks are due also to Professor E. S. Larsen and Dr. Carleton 
Chapman, both of Harvard University, for their many helpful criti- 
cisms and suggestions. 


GENERAL GEOLOGY 

The contact-metamorphic deposit of Round Valley consists of an 
elliptical-shaped mass of altered sedimentary rocks entirely sur- 
rounded by granite. It lies on a northwesterly slope on the northern 
border of the Tungsten Hills. The body is 2,500 feet long and about 
950 feet across, and its longer axis trends slightly north of west. It 
was composed originally of beds of limestone and impure sandstone, 
but these have since been altered considerably by contact meta- 
morphism. The sedimentary body is cut by two andesitic dikes, each 
a few feet wide, which trend slightly north of west. 

The geological relations are shown on the accompanying map 
(Fig. 1). The data for this map were obtained not only from surface 
exposures but from two glory holes and several small prospect pits 
and tunnels along the northern edge of the body. The difficulty of 
distinguishing in the field between certain phases of the altered sedi- 
ments made the mapping difficult. In many cases microscopic work 
was necessary before boundaries could be drawn between different 
rock types. The writer believes, however, that the map is fairly ac- 
curate in representing surface conditions, although detailed work in 
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the pits and tunnels shows that conditions are somewhat different 
underground. 

Knopf? considered this isolated body of metamorphosed sedi- 
ments to be a “roof pendant’’—a remnant of the roof of a large gran- 
ite batholith. The junction of the granite with the roof rocks is ex- 
tremely irregular, and masses of the sediments project down into the 
granite. The present erosion surface is below the general level of the 
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Fic. 1.—Geologic map of the contact-metamorphic deposit of Round Valley, Cali- 
fornia. 
contact so that the long vertical projection of sediments occurs as an 
isolated body. It probably does not extend to a very great depth 
since relations in the tunnels and open pits around the edge indi- 
cate that at depth the contact between granite and sediments be- 
comes smaller in circumference. That this body is actually a roof 
pendant and not an inclusion is suggested by the fact that its strati- 
fication is parallel to that of other similar bodies near by. 

The mining at Round Valley was mainly of the open-pit type. The 
ore was excavated from one large and one small glory hole on the 


3 Op. cit., pp. 234-36. 
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north edge of the sedimentary body, between the granite and the 
marble (Fig. 1). A little ore was also mined from tunnels along this 
northern edge. At the time the present study was made, the mine 
had not been operating for a number of years although preparations 
were being undertaken to work the tailings. 

THE INTRUSIVE ROCK 

The body of metamorphosed sediments is surrounded on all sides 
by clean, white granite. This rock is a part of the great batholithic 
intrusion which forms the Sierra Nevada Range to the west, and 
which was emplaced some time in the late Jurassic. The contact of 
the granite with the sedimentary rocks is irregular, and tongues of 
the former penetrate far into the sediments. Near the eastern end 
of the sedimentary body, two tiny tongues of granite have reached 
the surface from beneath. Underground observations made along the 
northern edge of the sedimentary body further testify that the con- 
tact is irregular. 

For the most part the granite is medium-grained with crystals 
measuring from 1 to 5 mm. across. Locally, however, as near the 
northern edge of the inclusion, it becomes very coarse, probably due 
to late pegmatitic solutions rising along the contact between granite 
and sediments. At the surface the granite is deeply weathered and 
crumbles easily. 

An average mode (volume percentage) of the rock is shown in 


Table r. 


TABLE 1 
Per Cent 
Orthoclase and microcline......... 
Albite : 17 
Quartz 20 
Biotite 2 
Accessories I 
Total 100 


Accessory minerals include muscovite, apatite, titanite, magnetite, 
garnet, and chlorite. 
THE ORIGINAL SEDIMENTARY ROCKS 
The rocks making up the roof pendant are all of sedimentary 
origin. They have been folded and now strike essentially north- 
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south across the length of the pendant and dip to the west at angles 
of from 35° to 50°. They were originally limestones, argillaceous 
sandstones, and relatively pure sandstones. In the field all the sand- 
stones were grouped as one rock type. Since the sandy rocks are 
now changed to hornfels and the limestone is now represented by 
marble and complex lime-silicate rocks, we can work out in a general 
way the original stratigraphic section, assuming that there has been 
no repetition by folding (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 
Sediments Average Thickness in Feet 
Impure sandstone ‘a go 
Limestone. peed ig » yo 
Impure sandstone........ 350 
Limestone edad eatin . 970 
Impure sandstone. .. § ah ta . 280 


CONTACT METAMORPHISM 
GENERAL CHARACTER 

The contact metamorphism at Round Valley is the result of the 
intrusion of granite into sedimentary rocks. Hot liquids and gases 
emanating from the cooling granite found their way along the con- 
tact between granite and sediments and worked upward. Some 
penetrated along bedding planes and fissures in the sediments and 
thus worked their way far into the center of the sedimentary body. 
Where the solutions came into contact with beds of impure sand- 
stone they converted them simply to hornfels. The metamorphism 
in the limestone, however, is more variable and is arranged roughly 
in three zones: (1) zone of dark silicates (tactite); (2) zone of light 
silicates; and (3) marble zone. The zone of dark silicates, termed 
“tactite”’ by Hess‘ is the zone of most intense metamorphism and in 
general lies adjacent to the granite. The zone of light silicates is 
farther removed from the granite, as a rule, and shows a simpler 
chemical metamorphism. It grades into the marble zone which lies 
near the center of the metamorphosed body. The marble zone repre- 
sents that limestone which has been changed only by recrystalliza- 
tion. 


+F. L. Hess, “Tactite, the Product of Contact Metamorphism,” Amer. Jour. Sci., 
4th ser., Vol. XLVIII (1919), pp. 377-78. 
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HORNFELS 

Under the term hornfels are included all those metamorphic rocks 
in Round Valley which were derived from sandy sediments. These 
include micaceous hornfels, feldspathic hornfels, and dense quartzite. 
The micaceous hornfels is by far the most abundant, whereas the 
feldspathic type and the quartzite occur only as individual beds a 
few feet wide interstratified with the former. Because these beds 
are so thin, no attempt was made to separate them in the field, so 
they are not shown on the geological map. 

The hornfels varies greatly in appearance. Some specimens are 
medium-grained, brownish rocks with a distinctly granular texture 
and spangled with plates of muscovite and biotite. Others are dense, 
gray, and compact and resemble in outward appearance the dark 
silicate rocks to be described later. On the whole, there is a conspicu- 
ous lack of orientation, straining, or crushing in the hornfels indi- 
cating that it has not undergone regional metamorphism. Further- 
more, interbedded with the hornfels are thin layers of garnetized 
limestone—a rock which has been altered by contact metamorphism. 
These facts suggest that the hornfels was formed by contact meta- 
morphism contemporaneously with the alteration of the main lime- 
stone body. 

Although the mineral composition of the hornfels is variable, an 
average mode (volume percentage) would be somewhat as given in 


Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Per Cent 
Quartz 55 
Biotite. 20 
Muscovite 20 
Accessories 5 
Total 100 


The ratio of the two micas varies considerably, some specimens con- 
taining no biotite, others no muscovite. The feldspathic hornfels 
contains large amounts of albite and less quartz, whereas the quartz- 
ite beds are nearly pure quartz. Among the accessory minerals 
limonite is outstanding. Other accessories include magnetite (alter- 
ing to limonite), pyroxene, zircon (?), pale-yellow chlorite, and green 
chlorite (from biotite). 
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ZONE OF DARK SILICATES (TACTITE) 





The zone of dark silicates, or the tactite zone, represents the outer- 
most band of altered limestone. In regard to width and distribution 
this zone is far from being uniform. For example, in the eastern half 
of the roof pendant the tactite zone attains a width of nearly 650 
feet. On the west side, however, near the marble, it is very narrow. 
On the northern side the zone has an intermediate width, although 
at one point there is no tactite at all and the zone of light silicates 
comes into direct contact with the granite. 

This variability in width of the tactite zone is due, probably, to 
two factors: (1) The limestone on the east end of the pendant was 
in immediate contact with the granite on the north and south, so 
that it was exposed directly to the action of solutions emerging along 
the granite contact. Similarly, that limestone on the northern edge 
was also exposed directly to the granitic solutions, but only from one 
side. On the west side, however, the limestone was separated from 
the granite by a thin band of hornfels which served as a barrier to 
metamorphism. (2) On the east and north sides of the pendant the 
metamorphism apparently progressed inward parallel to the bedding 
planes of the limestone. On the west side, however, the solutions 
were required to move across the bedding planes of both the horn- 
fels and the limestone. Since planes of stratification commonly serve 
as channels of easy migration for solutions, one would naturally ex- 
pect less complete alteration in the latter case. 

The tactite is a dense, compact rock varying in color from nearly 
black to gray, red, green, or brown. It is commonly coated with a 
thin film of yellow molybdite. The tactite is characterized by a com- 
plex mineralogy and contains the following diagnostic minerals: 
quartz, albite, oligoclase, garnet, vesuvianite, diopside, hornblende, 
titanite, and scheelite. Accessories include magnetite, limonite (from 
magnetite), muscovite, biotite, chlorite (from biotite), and chalced- 
ony. 

Quartz, albite, and oligoclase are the oldest minerals in the tactite. 
They occur in small amounts as crystals scattered through the rock 
where they were present originally as impurities in the limestone. 
Quartz is also present in late veins cutting many of the earlier min- 


erals. 
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Garnet is one of the earliest silicates of the tactite. It is especially 
abundant in the middle of this zone where it locally makes up nearly 
85 per cent of the rock. On the outer edge (near the granite) the 
garnet is less abundant, and may be almost completely replaced. by 
diopside. On the inner edge also, near the zone of light silicates, 
garnet is less abundant, its place being taken largely by vesuvianite. 
In the hand specimen the garnet is cinnamon-brown, although in 
thin section it is colorless. It has a refractive index of 1.760 and ¢ 
specific gravity of approximately 3.49, indicating a garnet high in 
calcium and aluminum and containing some ferric iron. 

Vesuvianite occurs principally on the inner edge of the tactite 
zone, where it takes the place of the garnet. It is found mainly as 
small grains scattered throughout the rock. Its mean index of 1.715 
indicates a composition high in calcium and aluminium and not 
greatly different from the garnet. That the vesuvianite and garnet 
are more or less contemporaneous in origin is shown by the fact that 
in some specimens vesuvianite cuts garnet and in others garnet cuts 
vesuvianite. 

Scattered unevenly throughout the tactite zone is a pale-green 
diopside. It is especially abundant on the outer edge of the zone 
where in places it makes up as much as 45 per cent of the rock. It is 
definitely later than the garnet as it occurs occasionally as veins cut- 
ting the latter. For the most part it is later than the vesuvianite al- 
though late veins of vesuvianite were found cutting the diopside. 
Chemically the diopside is a relatively pure calcium-magnesium sili- 
cate with a small percentage of ferrous iron as indicated by the fact 
that B = 1.690. 

Two sections showed small amounts of olive-green to dark-green, 
uralitic hornblende which was derived from the diopside. Titanite 
was found as distinct, euhedral crystals in several specimens and is 
apparently later than any of the above minerals. Scheelite is closely 
associated with the late quartz veins and is very erratic in its dis- 
tribution. It is found principally in that portion of the tactite nearest 
the granite on the north edge of the pendant. No original calcite is 
present in the tactite; calcite occurs only in veins and is the latest 


mineral to come in. 
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ZONE OF LIGHT SILICATES 

The zone of light silicates lies between the tactite and the marble. 
Its contact with the tactite is sharp and distinct, but the boundary 
between the light silicate zone and the marble is gradational. Like 
the tactite zone, the zone of light silicates is variable in width. In 
some places it is about 100 feet wide, whereas in others it does not 
exist at all. In addition, alteration to light silicate rock has taken 
place along some bedding planes more than along others. These rela- 
tions make it nearly impossible to plot in detail the distribution of 
this zone. Accordingly, on the accompanying map the distribution 
of the light silicates is shown more or less diagrammatically. 

The light-silicate rocks vary greatly in texture and color. Those 
high in silicates are fine grained, compact or fibrous, and light col- 
ored; those made up mainly of calcite are coarser grained, darker col- 
ored, and friable. Wollastonite and diopside are the important min- 
erals, although considerable garnet, vesuvianite, and calcite are pres- 
ent. 

Wollastonite, a simple calcium silicate, occurs as bunches of radi- 
ating fibers scattered throughout the zone. It is more abundant near 
the tactite boundary, and decreases in amount as the marble is ap- 
proached. The diopside is essentially the same as that found in the 
tactite. In the light-silicate zone, however, it is in smaller quantity 
although some of the crystals attain a greater size, especially when 
closely associated with wollastonite. The diopside is more uniformly 
distributed throughout the light-silicate zone than the wollastonite. 
Of the two minerals the wollastonite is apparently the older since 
bundles of its fibrous crystals seem to be penetrated and disrupted 
by crystals of diopside. 

In this zone vesuvianite is a common mineral. Cinnamon-brown 
garnet likewise may occur in abundance but only near the tactite 
border. As in the tactite zone these minerals are contemporaneous 
in age, and are the two oldest introduced minerals. Calcite is pres- 
ent in increasing amount as the marble region is approached. Minor 
accessories of the light-silicate zone include magnetite and apatite. 
Then, cutting all the other minerals, are veins of quartz and finally 
veins of calcite. 
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MARBLE ZONE 

The marble zone lies near the center of the pendant and represents 
that part of the limestone which was affected the least chemically 
by the metamorphism. As we have pointed out before, there is a com- 
plete gradation from light-silicate rocks into granular marble. The 
recrystallization of the limestone to marble took place apparently 
under slight stress, as the calcite crystals are commonly elongate and 
show parallel arrangement. Occasionally, along bedding planes in 
the marble, bunches of light-colored silicates occur. Then too, it is 
not uncommon to find large cinnamon-brown garnets, some two 


inches across, growing between two beds of marble. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CHANGES DURING METAMORPHISM 
Three important points deserve consideration. In the first place, 
the fact that silicon, aluminum, iron, titanium, tungsten, and possi- 
bly magnesium decrease in amount away from the granite contact 
and finally give way to pure calcium carbonate, suggests that these 
elements were introduced, and that the metamorphic minerals did 
not form merely by the recrystallization of materials already present 
in the limestone. In the second place, the apparent replacement 
character of the deposit indicates that much lime and carbon diox- 
ide were freed during the metamorphism of the limestone, and these 
had to be removed in some manner. Finally, heat is a necessary 
condition in normal contact-metamorphism, but we know that heat 
travels very slowly by simple conduction. Accordingly, from the 
above facts, we must assume that the contact-metamorphism is 
largely the result of the action upon limestone of highly heated, 
chemically complex solutions emanating from the cooling granite. 
These metamorphosing solutions were squeezed originally from 
the cooling granite at depth, and rose along the contact between 
granite and sediments. The granite and even the pegmatitic phases 
along the contact were well crystallized at this time because it is 
not uncommon to find crystals of garnet, the earliest introduced 
mineral, replacing the feldspars. Fissures and bedding planes leading 
into the interior of the pendant served as channels along which the 
solutions worked their way, altering the rocks as they went. The im- 
pure sandstones, containing minerals which are not easily replaced, 
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were altered simply to hornfels. The metamorphism of the limestone 
was much more complex, however. 

The paragenetic relations of the more important minerals in the 
altered limestone were brought out in the preceding discussion. The 
mineralization took place in six stages as shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Order of Minera tion Minerals 
Calcite 
Original in sediments Quartz 
Feldspar 
Garnet (Ca, Al) 
Stage 1 Vesuvianite 
Wollastonite 
Stage 2 Diopside 
Hornblende (uralitic)* 
Stage 3 Titanite* 
\ccessories* 
Stage 4 Vesuvianite (in veins) 
Stace Quartz (in veins) 
Stage 5 : . 
Scheelite 
Stage 6 Calcite (in veins) 
* The exact sit the sequence of those minerals marked with an 


During the first stage of alteration the hot solutions entering the 
limestone were rich in silica, aluminum, and iron. These immediately 
attacked the limestone changing it to a garnet-rich rock, and releas- 
ing much calcium and carbon dioxide. The calcium and some of the 
carbon dioxide were carried away by the solutions, but most of the 
carbon dioxide probably either worked its way inward toward the 
center of the limestone body, or else rose to higher levels along bed- 
ding planes. Farther from the contact, i.e., on the inner edge of the 
tactite zone and throughout the light-silicate zone, vesuvianite was 
formed in preference to garnet. In the light-silicate zone, however, 
the solutions had become much depleted in aluminum and iron, and 
simple calcium silicate (wollastonite) became dominant over vesu- 
vianite. By the time the solutions had reached the center of the 
limestone body they had become so weak that no chemical alteration 
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could take place and the limestone was merely recrystallized to mar- 
ble. It is likely, also, that by this time the back pressure of the re- 
leased carbon dioxide had become sufficient to hinder migration of 
solutions in this region. 

The second stage is characterized by the formation of diopside. 
This mineral occurs in both the tactite zone and the zone of light 
silicates but is more abundant in the former, especially near the 


Round Valley, Calif 


Garnet (Ca, Al) 
Vesuvianite 
Wollastonite 


Diopside 
Hornblende (uralitic) 
Titanite 

Accessories 


Vesuvianite 


Quartz 
Scheelite 


TABLE 5 


Matehuala, Mexico 


Pyroxene (aluminous) 
Grossularite 
Vesuvianite 


Wollastonite 
Hedenbergite 
Andradite 
Hornblende (uralitic) 
Fluorite 

Quartz 

Sulphides (Cu, Fe) 


Metallic sulphides 
Quartz 


Garnet (red-brown) 


Dic ypside hedenbergite 


Vesuvianite 
Feldspar 

Quartz 

Scheelite 

Metallic sulphides 
Quartz 


Fluorite Calcite 

Calcite Calcite Calcite 
Prehnite 

Epidote 


Sulphides 
Laumontite 


granite contact where it has replaced much of the earlier garnet. 
Solutions bringing in the mineral were rich in calcium and magne- 
sium, much of which was derived from the limestone at depth during 
its replacement. It is probably incorrect to visualize this stage as 
being entirely distinct from the first stage. It seems more likely that 
it had already begun in the outer margin of the body before the first 
stage was completed. 

Then followed a stage during which the diopside was uralitized to 
hornblende, and titanite and other accessory minerals were intro- 


duced. The exact relation of these minerals to one another is not 
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known. The fourth stage was one of fracturing and deposition of 
narrow veins of vesuvianite, whereas in the fifth stage solutions rich 
in silica and tungsten penetrated fractures, forming quartz veins 
bearing scheelite. Solutions charged with calcium and carbon diox- 
ide formed veins of calcite during the final stage of the mineraliza- 
tion. 

It is of interest to note that in certain other areas where limestones 
are invaded by granitic rocks the sequence of mineral development is 
similar to that at Round Valley. The deposit at Matehuala, San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico,’ and the one at Pine Creek, west of Bishop, 
California,® are two good examples, and in Table 5 these are com- 
pared with the Round Valley deposit. Although the mineral se- 
quence in all these localities is the same, there are some stages lack- 
ing in each. 

J. E. Spurr, G. H. Garrey, and C. N. Fenner, “Study of a Contact Metamorphic 
Ore-Deposit: The Dolores Mine, at Matehuala, $.L.P., Mexico,” Econ. Geol., Vol. VII 
(1912), pp. 444-84 


6 Hess and Larsen, op. cit., pp. 274-76. 











THE FORMATION OF BASALTIC LAVA FLOWS 


AUSTIN E. JONES 
Board of Water Supply, Honolulu, T.H. 
ABSTRACT 

The basaltic lava flows of rs Lassen and the Hawaiian Islands have three 
distinguishable surface textures. Aa lava has a texture resembling that of broken 
scoria, block lava has broken cleanly after congealing, and pahoehoe has a relatively 
smooth surface. Aa lava with channels is usually found on the steeper slopes, while 
pahoehoe lava with tunnels is usually found on the flatter slopes of Hawaii. The 
block lavas of Mount Lassen resemble shrinkage polyhedrons, with one or more aa 
or pahoehoe faces, violently disturbed while cooling. Flow units can be distinguished 
in recent flows and in the ancient flow lavas composing valley walls. Mixed contacts 
between aa and pahoehoe apparently show the effects of pressure in addition to the 
former fluidity. The first lava out of a vent is first to congeal and may be left exposed 
near by, at both sides of the flow. This effect should be considered in sampling; later 
lava appears near the front of the flow. Under certain conditions, successively later 
lavas might be found extending up the center of the flow to the vent. In Hawaii the 
vertically banded vesicular dike rocks found at slight depth, —- near former 
vents, closely resemble the horizontally banded vesicular rock of the flow lavas. Dikes 
found in deeply cut valleys rarely show banded arrangements of vesicles and are pre 
vailingly columnar in their structure. 

INTRODUCTION 

The writer was greatly interested in a recent paper on flow units 
in basalt,’ and its useful terminology for the study of lava flows. 
While one can agree generally with the conclusions of that paper, it 
is apparent that many additional facts and plausible suppositions 
might be incorporated in a review. The following observations were 
made in the course of field studies at Mount Lassen, California; at 
Kilauea, Hawaii; and on the island of Oahu.? 

The writer saw three eruptions during his sojourn on Hawaii. 
Many pahoehoe flows were seen in progress across the floor of Hale- 
maumau Pit in Kilauea Crater. Unfortunately the writer has never 
seen an aa flow in progress, but he has discussed these forms in the 
field with many original observers, and has seen them forming in 
moving pictures at Hawaii National Park Museum. Visits to the 
scenes of the pictures were made before and after viewing the pic- 
tures. 

*R. L. Nichols, ““Flow-Units in Basalt,” Jour. Geol., Vol. XLIV (1936), pp. 617-30 

? For guidance and suggestions in these studies my thanks are extended respectively 


to Mr. R. H. Finch, Dr. T. A. Jaggar, and Dr. C. K. Wentworth. 
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KILAUEA IN ACTION, 1931 AND 1934 


When a Kilauean eruption starts there is usually a “flash dis- 
charge”’ of about half of the erupted molten rock, accompanied by a 
great deal of gas. This flash discharge lasts from a few hours to pos- 
sibly a day, then activity lessens and the lava crusts over. Over this 
lava surface the volcano in slower tempo pours successive thin lava 
flows. These are on a smaller scale than the flows of the San Jose 
Valley, New Mexico, and smaller than many on the island of Hawaii. 
Most astonishing is the rapidity with which the lavas cool. Flung 
200 feet into the air from the fountains, molten rock starts from the 
vent a bright yellow orange; by the time (four seconds) it has reached 
the top of its trajectory, its surface has faded to cherry red, and by 
the time the fall ends it is often a dull red, or, if small enough in 
volume, it will blacken. 

As soon as the pool of lava has cooled to sufficient rigidity, other 
thin flows start covering the crust. Starting bright cherry red, they 
rapidly cool to darkness, holding their form. Suddenly from a weak 
point fresh molten lava will start pouring until it forms a leaf or flow 
unit 30-50 feet wide and long. The profile is variably convex, flat 
near the center, and quite steep where the rapidly stiffening lava 
has restrained it. Usually this outpouring is in a stream 5~10 feet 
wide and may be completed in from five to twenty minutes. During 
this time it has started to cool and solidify around the front, forming 
a dam back of which the lavas continue to pile up until lack of 
gradient prevents further flow. The unit may cool to blackness and 
stiffness so rapidly toward the stream that a small amount of lava 
may pile out on the new surface, forming a still smaller subsequent 
unit. Then, with the movement stopped, the stream fades in bright- 
ness. If the outbreak is small, it may be completely black, except for 
a fretwork of bright cracks twenty to forty minutes after the start. 
After this the next outbreak may be anywhere, usually on the weak- 
est side, which may not be at the lowest point. It is plausible to 
suppose that the larger pahoehoe flows have formed in this manner. 


LAVA SURFACES AND FORMS 


‘ 


To the writer the terms “aa’’ and “pahoehoe”’ describe textures of 


the cooled rock; the terms applied to flows refer to the predominating 
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surface texture. Nearly all flows seen by the writer are mixed types. 
Some pahoehoe flows are confused in their steeper parts by areas of 
aa and approximations to block lava. Aa flows have been noted to 
be variable in type. Conversations in the field with Dr. Jaggar indi- 
cate that aa forms grow rapidly at certain stages of the cooling 
process. He states that ‘‘aa forms blossom” right out of the viscous, 
partly congealed lava surface. Later, the jostling and working of 
the body of the flow breaks them loose and they form a rubble with 
distinct aa surfaces, which collects in hollows of the flow. This rub- 
ble may collect to depths greater than 10 feet in places and may form 
the cover of the greater part of the lava flow. It has been noticed 
that where this rubble has been deeply covered by successive flows, 
it has been lithified, partly by pressure and partly by slight cement- 
ing from percolating water. In the Honolulu water district pumping 
tests show that this aa rubble, combined with the usual cracks and 
joints in lava flows, is about as permeable as the coarsest gravel, hav- 
ing a coefficient of permeability of nearly 20,000. These conditions 
hold after hundreds of feet of lava overburden have been slowly de- 
posited, probably, during some hundreds of thousands of years. 
About half of the prehistoric Keamoku flow near Kilauea is 
covered with aa rubble, the rest of the area below 4,000 feet in 
elevation being covered with “‘aa blossoms” in place, i.e., connected 
with underlying masses of basalt. Other forms are block lava,‘ lava 
balls’ often 4—6 feet in diameter, and large slabs of lava that have 
been squeezed up from below, showing striations or grooves on their 
sides and having jagged aa tops. The writer has traversed many 
parts of this flow below 4,000 feet and has noted no tunnels or 
channels, but this does not hold true for all aa lava flows. The source 
is on the Mauna Loa northeast rift, below 10,000 feet elevation. 
Though the writer has never been at the source, it is probably simi- 
lar to the sources of the numerous flows that are found between 
the Puu Ulaula rest house at 10,000 feet and the summit of Mauna 
Loa. From their vents, which are nearly enclosed by irregular cres- 
3 Gallons per day per square foot, per 100 per cent hydraulic gradient. 


+R. H. Finch, “Block Lava,” Jour. Geol., Vol. XLI (1933), pp. 769-70. 


5H. T. Stearns and W. O. Clark, “Geology and Water Resources of the Kau Dis 
trict, Hawaii,” U.S. Geol. Surv. Water-Supply Paper 616 (1930), pp. 78, 110, 118. 
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centic and conic heaps of pyroclastic scoria, extend many meander- 
ing, depressed channels of pahoehoe lava. 

If the slope of the ground about the source is gentle, the lava may 
freeze in an unbroken crust to a sufficient thickness to hold up as the 
roof of a lava tunnel. As the front of the flow progresses to rougher 
and steeper terrains, the lavas are less likely to cool in place as 
pahoehoe and are less likely to develop tunnels. Generally speaking, 
lava flows on Hawaii are pahoehoe near the orifice and become aa 
after rapid progress over rough, steep ground has caused turbulence 
while near the congealing temperature. Undoubtedly other factors 
have their effects, but Emerson has shown that melted samples of 
pahoehoe when undisturbed recooled as pahoehoe, and when stirred 
recooled as aa lava.® Though this is not conclusive proof, it is the 
only effective experiment known to the writer since Dutton stated 
his theory of the cause of the physical difference between aa and 
pahoehoe.’ 

It may become possible to subdivide these types of lavas. At 
present a shelly pahoehoe, very fragile and unsafe to walk over, is 
found in parts of the summit crater of Mauna Loa. Its chief char- 
acteristic is large, irregular, domelike bubbles 2—6 feet in diameter, 
composed of lava a few inches thick. About half of these will bear 
a man’s weight. This is very different from the massive pahoehoe 
near and in the crater of Kilauea. 

There are indications from the Lassen volcanic area that block 
lava flows may solidify as some other type of flow and then break 
into blocks during further cooling. A 15-foot boulder was known to 
crack up during cooling.* The observations were made over too short 
a period for frost action to have caused the cracking. The mono- 
lithic boulder was hot when found; three or four days later it had 
shattered to a heap of blocks a foot or more across. In this area the 
writer has seen many kinds of surfaces on the lava-flow blocks, such 

6O. H. Emerson, “The Formation of Aa and Pahoehoe,” Amer. Jour. Sci., Vol. X11 
(1926), pp. 109-14. 


C. E. Dutton, “Hawaiian Volcanoes,” U.S. Geol. Surv. 4th Ann. Rep. (1884), pp. 
95-96; also quoted in C. H. Hitchcock, Hawaii and Its Volcanoes (Honolulu, 1909), p. 


’ B. F. Loomis, Pictorial History of the Lassen Volcano (California: Anderson Valley 


News Press, 1926) , p. 64. 
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as aa, pahoehoe, or striations, in juxtaposition with joint fractures 
on single blocks. The striations may be explained by assuming that 
the ribbon of lava squeezed up, later was divided by cooling joints 
and mixed with other blocks, possibly rolling with movements of the 
flow caused by shifting of the underlying, uncooled, mobile lava. 
These observations suggest that block-lava flows may form as fairly 
solid aa or pahoehoe lava flows. On further cooling below the con- 
gealing point, contraction of the lava develops cooling-joints which 
thus form separate blocks during heaving of the flow. 


SURFACES AND CONTACTS IN HAWAII 

Contacts between the pahoehoe flows of the islands of Hawaii 
and Oahu, so far as observed, agree with those described by Nichols. 
Some differences can be found between recent flows and those older 
flows that have been buried by several hundred feet of succeeding 
lavas. On the Oahu ridges large cracks may be found between flows; 
others of medium size are wide enough to admit a pencil or a match, 
while the finest are barely distinguishable by close scrutiny. Deep in 
the gulches the cracks are nearly all closed, suggesting that lack of 
pressure is a factor in their development. In these deep gulches the 
aa flows and rubble are tightly compressed but permeable. In all 
places the beds of aa rubble have a tendency to weather faster than 
the main sheets of the lava flows. Thus, many of the cliffs are given 
a stratified aspect by outstanding lava sheets and lenses. 

In one vertical exposure of about 350 feet at Makapuu Head on 
Oahu at least one hundred and twelve flow units were counted. 
Wentworth and the writer, following different routes in the field, 
divided these into eighteen different groups of flow units, but there 
was considerable disagreement as to the relative thickness of the 
groups. Since the two routes were 20-200 feet apart, the lensing and 
splitting of flows were found to have caused the difference. There 
was no apparent failure in detecting the somewhat oxidized bounda- 
ries. Even in Kilauea Crater on the island of Hawaii, where sheets 
might be expected to be continuous around the inside of Hale- 
maumau Pit, they are found to extend only around a relatively small 
fraction of the circumference. The wall appears continuously strati- 


fied; actually, it is a cross section of imbricated lava flows. 
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In the writer’s traverse at Makapuu Head the total pahoehoe 
had approximately twice the thickness of the total aa and aa rubble, 
and the solid aa had nearly twice the thickness of the aa rubble. The 
approximate figures are given in Table r. 

Such measurements have not been tried for any other sections. 
There are a few flows in other sections of Oahu that are five to ten 
times the foregoing maximum average thickness. In the writer’s 
traverse one aa flow varied from 8 to 12 feet in thickness, two 
pahoehoe flows were about 6 feet in thickness, whereas three pahoe- 
hoe flows were only 2 inches in thickness. Generally these thick 
flows tail out and are replaced by others in about 250 feet in each 
direction. The length undoubtedly depends upon the angle which 








TABLE 1 
| 
| | Total | Average 
5 ve | sayers ‘ e age 
Type | Thickness | Thickness Percentage 
Pahoehoe 04 230 2.4 66 
Aa 17 77 4.5 22 
Aa rubble 17 43 | 2.5 12 





the underlying edge or section makes with the axis of the flow. One 
case is known where a thick lava exposure extends for 1,000 feet or 
more, but this is exceptional for southeast Oahu. 


UNIT FORMS IN HAWAII 

The flow-unit designation is easily applied in Hawaii, with the 
addition that a single-unit flow is generally aa lava, and a multiple 
flow, or group of flow units, is generally pahoehoe lava. The writer 
believes that the block-lava flows noted in the Mount Lassen-Hat 
Creek district are probably both single and multiple. Certainly flow 
units would be hard to distinguish when hidden by either, or both, 
aa and block surfaces. Flow unit as a designation probably stops 
where two or more flows are considered to follow each other during 
the progress of one eruption.’ For example, an eruption occurred in 
» Dr. Jaggar’s method of protecting valuable property in the path of a lava flow is to 
force the flow to repeat itself over the less valuable areas. In this case artificial dis 
turbance such as blasting or bombing is to be used on the channels until a second flow 
is started from near the orifice. In the natural order of things it will take time for the 
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1880-81 from the northeast rift of Mauna Loa. The first flow was 
miles long to the southeast, then the channels near the orifice became 
clogged and a second much greater flow went to the north of the rift 
and thence toward Hilo. It is not, however, implied that flow units 
were lacking, for little in detail is known of the two flows. Descrip- 
tions of the Mauna Loa flow of 1935 indicate that there were numer- 


ous flow units of great irregularity.’° 


THE LAVA STREAM 

Observation suggests that lava tubes or tunnels are formed under 
special conditions. For tunnels to be built the lava must be quiet 
long enough for a strong crust to form. Then with a strong roof the 
lava will continue under cover, incidentally losing less of its super- 
heat. Otherwise the roof will fal] in and there will result an open 
channel, termed by Hawaiians mawat, a word which connotes flow- 
ing like water." This behavior would indicate that tunnels are re- 
lated to pahoehoe lava and gently sloping terrain. The writer, how- 
ever, has seen some relatively steep areas covered with pahoehoe 
lava that contained tunnels 10-20 feet wide. After a flow has sealed 
over and tunnels have formed, weak spots in the roof may make way 
for the production of two other formations. First, if the fluid pres- 
sure increases so as to lift a local section of weak roof, a pressure 
dome or schallendome may result. Second, when the tube is partly 
empty the roof may cave to form an entrance to the lava tube. In 
the first case, if the pressure is so great that the cracks are not self- 
sealed, a new flow unit may start; in the second, the hole and lava 
tube may provide an escape in either direction for a later flow unit or 
flow. For example, a place was found under the highway near Kapa- 
pala Ranch, Hawaii, either four flows had escaped successively 
through a hole into a tunnel, or the top flow had broken through 
three underlying flows to escape by that means. 


second flow to become as long and as threatening as the first, and, given sufficient time, 
eruptions come to an end. Thus, though valuable property could be protected over 
long periods of time, the mountain would tend to become steeper so that eventually 
it would become harder to divert the lavas. Bombing was tried by the U.S. Army in 
December, 1935, but the writer believes that the volcanic pressure was too nearly 
expended for the test to be decisive (see Volcano Letter, December, 1935). 


10 C. K. Wentworth, personal communication, 1936. 


™ Conversations with H. A. Powers, 1932. 
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When the surface manifestations of an eruption stop suddenly, 
the lava will continue down the tunnel until the fluid head is no 
longer great enough to force further progress at the lava front. As 
the tunnels are inclined, the liquid levels up the floor, meeting the 
roof of the tunnel in the downstream direction. Through a consider- 
able distance the tunnel is not narrowed by congealed lava, but by 
the level surface across the inclined, possibly quite variable, tunnel. 
For this reason the passable tunnel may not reach very near the 
front of the flow. If the eruption wanes, the tunnel may be filled by 
slowly flowing, rapidly cooling lava which will probably make casts.” 
Though this appears to be the explanation of the sealing of a lava 
tube, there are other unexplained features of fossil lava tubes. A 
section is known at Makapuu Head, Oahu, which, instead of being 
either homogeneous lava fill or banded flatly or concentrically, is 
banded excentrically about a focus near the top of the tube cast. The 
following explanation is suggested for such filling. The temperature 
of the lava bed was below the freezing-point of the lava. A flow unit 
just completed would hold the molten lava temporarily quiet and a 
layer of it would congeal. The influence of gravity would cause it to 
be thicker on the bottom and lower sides of the tube than at the top. 
The next flow unit would start and the lava move on, without re- 
melting any of the recently congealed lava. Each repetition of the 
process would leave the tube smaller until friction forced a new series 
of flow units to start elsewhere. 

Extensive pahoehoe flows may depend largely on the early forma- 
tion of tunnels. It is patent that these tunnels must prevent radia- 
tion of the lava’s superheat. This conservation of heat allows the 
lava to progress farther from the source than it otherwise would, and 
must also have a great deal to do with determining that the solidi- 
fied lava shall be pahoehoe rather than aa. 


SAMPLING A LAVA FLOW 

It is apparent that the method of sampling any lava flow for de- 
tection of possible petrologic variations that may have occurred 
during the progress of the eruption will vary with the type of flow. 
In the average Hawaiian flow of mixed types the first lava to reach 
22C, K. Wentworth, “The Geology of Lanai,” Bishop Mus. Bull. 24 (1925), p. 50; 
H. S. Palmer, “A Fossil Lava Tube,” Jour. Geol., Vol. XXXVIII (1929), p. 273. 
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the surface and to congeal is likely to be found nearest the vent. 
Sampling progressively downstream along either or both margins of 
the flow to the front, one encounters correspondingly later or 
younger lavas. If the eruption has died slowly, it may be possible to 
obtain still younger samples backward up the center of the flow to 
the very orifice. At the orifice, or vent, there should be no sudden 
change to dense, columnar, intrusive rock such as is found in many 
dikes. If obtainable here, samples should be vesicular and similar 
to the latest lava in the flow. The cooled intrustive rock should not 
be dense and columnar until a depth is reached at which pressure and 
possibly slow cooling have prevented expansion of the gas into bub- 
bles. 

The structure of dikes on Oahu has suggested the foregoing view." 
Foothill facets of the Koolau Range in the city of Honolulu indicate 
that that range was once much higher at the crest and possessed of 
regular constructional slopes. Dikes 2-50 feet wide, found near the 
present surface of these facets, are about as vesicular as the surround- 
ing lava flows. These dikes are to be distinguished only by the 
straightness of their courses, the vertical position of their banding, 
and their glassy edges. Other dikes in shallow gulches, possibly a few 
hundred feet below the former land surface, show combinations of 
banded vesicles and columnar jointing; the same applies to small 
sills. In the more deeply cut gulches and valleys, possibly as much 
as 1,000 feet below the old land surface, the dikes and sills found are 
almost entirely columnar. These differences have been noted in the 
field. Samples have been collected and a rough comparison of the 
vesicularity made. Enough is known about the ancient topography 
and the consequent depths of congealing magma to make a graphical 
presentation of the subject, and it indicates that Oahu basaltic 
magma required pressures of more than 450 feet of its own weight in 
order to be congealed into the dense, columnar, dike rock found in 


the deeper-cut valleys. 


13 H. T. Stearns and K. N. Vaksvik, ‘“‘“Geology and Ground Water Resources of the 
Island of Oahu, Hawaii,” Territory of Hawaii, Div. of Hydrography, Bull. 1 (1935),p. 20. 
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British Regional Geology: Scotland, the Tertiary Volcanic Districts. By 
J. E. Ricney. Edinburgh: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1935. Pp. 
115; figs. 57; pls. 9. 1s. 6d. 

The west of Scotland has long been famous in geologic literature for its 
igneous activity in early Tertiary times. Although many systems of pre- 
Tertiary rocks, from the pre-Cambrian to the Cretaceous, occur in these 
districts, they are more briefly described in this report than in the reports 
on certain other Scottish areas, and greater attention is given to the 
Tertiary igneous rocks. These are of exceptional interest, particularly be- 
cause of the striking patterns of concentric intrusives in what are termed 
central-intrusion complexes. Mull and Ardnamurchan may well be con- 
sidered the type cases of the ring-dike and cone-sheet complex, of which 
other examples are now being recognized in various parts of the world. In- 
tensive investigations of these remarkable Scottish complexes have solved 
many of the problems of this type of intrusion. The northwest-trending 
dike swarms are also noteworthy. The Arran swarm, 14.8 miles in breadth, 
contains 525 dikes aggregating 6,050 feet in total thickness, and indicates 
a crustal stretch of 1 in 14.4. 


» 


British Regional Geology: The Grampian Highlands. By H. H. Reap. 
Edinburgh: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1935. Pp. 81; figs. 25; 
pls. g. 1s. 6d. 

The Grampian Highlands of central Scotland are bounded by two great 
dislocations, the Highland Boundary fault and the Great Glen fault, 
which set off sharply this area of complex structure and difficult prob- 
lems. Both the stratigraphic succession of the pre-Cambrian rocks and the 
pre-Devonian structures, in spite of long-continued careful detailed study, 
are still sources of much debate and varied interpretation, well presented 
in this report. The recognized necessity of gathering a much greater body 
of accepted facts, even in this classic area of geologic research, before a 
near unanimity of opinion can be established, indicates how much work 
still remains to be done and how live the problems are at the present time. 
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882 REVIEWS 


The reviewer is impressed by the conciseness of this report, which 
passes over minor diluting and distracting details in favor of those ele- 
ments which are essential to a clear understanding of the general geology 
and regional characteristics of the area. In this respect the Grampian re- 
port may be merely carrying out the policy adopted for this admirable 
series of British regional geology booklets, but in any case it gives just 
what the general geologic reader most needs. The many black-and-white 
maps figured in the text are very practical. 
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